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UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON. 
No. III, 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address), 

Dear Sir,—My mother informs me that you 
have lately remitted her some money for the 
receipts. I am very sensibly touched by your 
kindness. The Subscription though it does not 
quite equal perhaps my utmost hope, for when 
was hope not disappointed? yet goes on toler- 
ably, and the undertaking will I think be some 
addition to my fortune, whatever it may be to my 
Teputation, 

I rather take it unkindly that you do not from 
time to time let me hear from you. I am now 
grown very solicitous about my old friends, with 
whom I passed the hours of youth and cheerful- 
ness, and am glad of any opportunity to revive 
the memory of past pleasures. I therefore tear 
open a letter with great eagerness when I know 
the hand in which it is superscribed. Your letters 
are always so welcome, that you need not increase 
their value by making them scarce. 

I ani, Sir, your most affectionate friend, 


Sam. Jonnsoyn, 
London, Apr. 16, 1757. 





No. IV. 
To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham (address), 

Dear Sir,—I am very glad of a letter from you 
upon any occasion, but could wish that when you 
had despatched business, you would give a little 
more to friendship, and tell me something of your 
self. 

The books must be had by sending to Mr. 
Tonson the receipts and second (?) payment which 
belongs to him. Any bookseller will do it, or any 
correspondent here. It would be extremely in- 
convenient, and uncustomary for me to charge 
myself with the distribution. 

I never refuse any subscriber a new receipt 
when he has lost that which he had. You have 
three by which you may supply the three defi- 
ciencies. When the former receipts are found 
they must be destroyed. 

If Mr. Taylor be my old friend, make my 
kindest compliments. 

My heart is much set upon seeing you all again, 
and I hope to visit you in the spring or summer, 
but many of my hopes have been disappointed. 
I have no correspondence in the country, and 
know not what is doing. What is become of Mr. 
Warren? His friend Paul has been long dead. 
And to go backwarder, what was the fate of poor 
George Brylston ? 

A few years ago I just saluted Birmingham, 
but had no time to see any friend, for I came in 
after midnight with a friend, and went away in 
the morning. When I come again I shall surely 
make a longer stay ; but in the mean time should 
think it an act of kindness in you to let me know 
something of the present state of things, and to 
revive the pleasure which your company has 
formerly given to, 

Dear Sir, your affectionate 
and most humble servant, 
Sam. Jonnson. 

Dec" 8, 1765. 

ETON COLLEGE LIBRARY. 
(Continued from p. 288.) 

Patristic Theology, though mainly confined to 
editions prior to 1750, and not including modern 
literature on the subject, is so far very well repre- 
sented. Here are the Benedictine editions; among 
others, those of all the four great Latin Fathers, 
Jerome, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, as also of 
the four Greek Fathers, Chrysostom, Basil, Atha- 
nasius, Gregory Nazianzen. Of Cyril (frequently 
represented in Greek art as a fifth) there was no 
Benedictine. We have the three best editions of 
him; Basle, 1546; Paris, 1573; Paris, 1658, by 
Aubert. It may give some idea of the extent of 
this branch of the library to say that there are 
(either complete or in separate portions) six 
copies of the works of Jerome, eight of Ambrose 
and Athanasius, twelve of Basil and Cyril, 
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thirteen of Gregory Nazianzen, fourteen of Lac- 
tantius, fifteen of Tertullian, twenty-four of Chry- 
sostom, irrespective of the Eton edition. The 
main value of the last (described ante, p. 102) 
lies in the prefaces and notes contributed by 
Casaubon and other scholars, as well as by Sir 
Henry Savile himself. The elaborate title-page, 
presented to the subscribers with the last volume 
in 1613, bears figures of Basil, Athanasius, Gre- 
gory, and Cyril, Savile’s arms, and those of various 
colleges at the two Universities, and two small 
views of King’s College and Eton. The school yard 
appears as it then was, before the Upper School 
was built, enclosed on three sides only, and sepa- 
rated from the high road by nothing but a low wall. 
Of Cyprian there is Bp. Fell’s edition, 1682; of 
Clemens Alexandrinus there is the princeps; and 
of Gregory of Nyssa the completest one, Paris, 
1615, besides many others of the three last-named 
authors. Of the above Benedictines Bishop Wad- 
dington, already mentioned as a munificent donor, 
presented no less than half. The bulk, indeed, of 
their theology these shelves owe to him, and many 
valuable volumes to Nicholas Mann, John Rey- 
nolds, and Provost Godolphin. The Bishop’s gifts 
require a more detailed account. 

They may be grouped thus :—(1) The Fathers. 
Out of a large number, amounting in itself toa 
small library, I select the following, omitting many 
of the well-known authors: Trenzeus, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, Hilary of Poitiers, Hincmar of 


Rheims, Leo the Great (sermons and decretal 
epistles), Prosper of Aquitaine, Marius Mercator 
the last two wrote against Semipelagianism, on 


which there are several books), Optatus, Gregory 
of Tours, Methodius (Convivium Virginum, trans- 
lated by Possin), Hildebert, Theodoret, Theo- 
phylact (all the above are fine folios), Palladius on 
the Life of St. Chrysostom, 4to., Tollii Insignia, 
containing the poems of Gregory Nazianzen, 4to. 
There is a good set of Origens, some presented by 
the three other above-mentioned donors, and 
imong them a handsome copy of his work against 
Celsus, 1481, Rome, 4to., large paper. This was 
viven by Provost Lupton, Continuing Bishop 
Waddington’s books, we have (2) works on Jewish 
antiquities, ¢g., by Menokkius and Lydekker, the 
WVishna (Surenhusius, 1698), Excerpfa Gemare 
Wavenseilius), Spence De Legg. Hebr.; (3) indices 
of prohibited books, Madrid, 1667, and Rome, 
1667, and Limborg’s History of the Inquisition ; 
4) a yood set of histories of the Councils of Pisa, 
Constance, Basle, and Trent. (5) Later historical 
ind exegetical works: Erasmus, a magnificent 
opy in 10 vols.; Baronius, with Raynauld’s con- 
tinuation and Pagi’s criticism, 20 vols.; Crellius, 
Socinus, Cornelius Jansen, the Jesuits Vavassor 
ind Petavius; Brant’s History of the Reforma- 
tion in the Low Countries to the Synod of Dort; 


trian baron, and the works of the Polish knight 
Przipcovius ; Calmet’s Dictionary; Vitringa, and 
much of the seventeenth century theology. Some 
of Mann’s gifts have been named above. A hand- 
some Josephus (Havercamp, 2 vols. fol.) and many 
curious specimens of the Dutch divines might be 
added. Among Provost Godolphin’s valuable 
gifts are (a) Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis (the 
author was a Maronite of Syria, who came to 
Rome about 1700 and was made keeper of the 
Vatican Library); (b) Canisii Lectiones Antique; 
(c) Magnum Bullarium; (d) Pontificale Roma- 
num; (e) a Salisbury Missal, Paris, 1555, besides 
two of the Vulgates mentioned in my last paper. 
Bishop Waddington’s collection of tracts bearing 
upon the Bangorian controversy may here claim 
some space. Tedious as that controversy was, the 
importance of the results produced by raising the 
question of free thinking was not slight. Fore- 
most among them were the abated respect for 
Church authority, the decline in the study of 
patristic learning, and the practical suppression 
of Convocation for more than a century. In these 
tracts, bound up in four volumes, the history of 
the discussion can be traced, from Bishop Hoadly’s 
Preservative against the Principles and Practices 
of the Nonjurors in 1716, and his sermon on 
John xviii. 26 in the following year, down to 
721, when the collection closes with Dean Hare’s 
Scripture Vindicated from the Misrepresentations 
of the Bishop of Bangor. Probably no other 
sermon (says Lecky) ever produced so voluminous 
a controversy, or excited in clerical circles so pro- 
longed an agitation. The controversy began with 
the letter addressed by Dr. Snape (Head Master 
of Eton, and afterwards Provost of King’s) to the 
sishop in 1717 (his Sermons, 3 vols., are here). Half 
the first volume of the tracts is taken up witha 
correspondence bet ween him and Pillonniere, who, 
after having been a Jesuit, had become a Pro- 
testant, and was living with Bishop Hoadly. The 
writers in the next volume are Arthur Sykes and 
Dr. Sherlock. The latter, together with Dr. Snape, 
were deprived of their royal chaplaincies. The 
language employed was not always kept within 
proper bounds, and unseemly personalities were 
sometimes indulged in > €. 9, “Vou, sir, have had 
greater things to mind than syllogism; and there- 
fore you may be excused for erring against the 
first rules of logic. Your minor proposition is 
particular, and your consequence is universal.” 
‘Sykes’s second letter to Snape). “ Snap, thou art 
the worst fellow at a consequently that ever I 
knew ” (anonymous letter, 1717). There is a dull 
anti-heroic poem, of several hundred lines, called 
the Tower of Babel, but there is much in these 





tracts that is not contained in the list of pam- 
phlets on the subject in Bishop Hoadly’s Works, 
vol. ii., which would be of value to any who 


the Commentaries of Louis Wolzogenius, an Aus- | wished to go fully into the history of the discussion. 
i 
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Before leaving Bishop Waddington it may be 
worth while to advert to a small hymnal given by 
him, being the one that was used in the parish 
church and chapels of St. James, Westminster, 
in 1718. I notice it not on account of the 
psalms and hymns themselves (which are meagre 
enough, being a short selection from the Old 
Version, with the first four verses of Murdley’s 
Lamentation of a Sinner, the Te Deum, and 
Jenedicite), but for the table it contains of the 
prayers, sermons, and sacraments throughout the 
year. I select the following :— 

“ Prayers every Day, at Six (in the Winter at Seven) 
and Eleven in the Morning and at Three and Six in the 
Afternoon. 

“ Every 2nd Sunday of the Month, 1 Sacrament. 

“Every Sunday from Palm Sunday to Whit-Sunday, 
1 Sacrament. 

*“ New Year’s Day, 1 Sermon, 1 Sacrament. 

“Palm Sunday, Easter Day, Whitsunday, Christmas 

Day, 2 Sacraments.” 
The above was for the parish church ; for the two 
chapels there is a list of services not quite so full. 
When we consider the proverbial torpor and dead- 
ness of religious life in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, the exceptional state of this 
church is certainly somewhat remarkable. 

To return to the College Library. It is well 
supplied with medieval theology, ¢.g., Anselm, 
Bernard, Lanfranc. Spanish writers, such as 
Tostatus, are here, and here the scholastic litera- 
ture, with its obsolete searchings into the un- 
fathomable, may be studied. We have the entire 
works of two out the five schoolmen, viz., Thomas 
Aquinas and Bonaventura, and the Life of St. 
Francis by the latter, printed by Zarot at Milan, 
1476, ed. prine., a choice and rare specimen of 
early typography. There are four treatises of 
William of Occham, twe of Albertus, one of Duns 
Scotus ; also the Universe Theologie Summa, by 
Alexander of Hales. Coming to the Reformation 
period, Luther, Calvin, Beza, More, Bellarmin, 
are well represented, Bullinger and Melanchthon 
partially (there are the Loci Communes of the 
latter); but Zwingli, Servetus, and (Ecolam- 
padius seem to be absent. Very much of the vast 
erudition of the seventeenth century is on these 
shelves, but some lacune may be observed here 
and there in the next century. One would wish 
to see a complete set of the works of Robert Boyle, 
John Hales, and South. Commentaries abound. 
There are two copies of Matthew Poole’s Synopsis. 
The library is rich in standard works on ecclesi- 
astical history, from Eusebius and Bede and 
Nicephorus down to Milman. With respect to 
Eusebius, we may specify two fine impressions of 
Robert Stephens, the Ecclesiastica Historia, 1544, 
and the Preparatio Evangelica and Demonstratio, 
1545, in 1 vol., ed. prine. These are the volumes 
in which he began to use the device, afterwards 
adopted by all the typographi regii, “ Thyrsus 


| cum Lauri ramo ac Serpente circumflexus,” while 
at the end of the volumes is also the spreading 
olive tree, with the familiar motto, “ Noli altum 
sapere.” It would be tedious to give a list of all, 
or even the chief, writers under the head of Church 
History. But one book demands a special de- 
scription. It is Parker De Antiquitate Britannicee 
Ecclesie, London, 1572, 4to. This fine quarto, of 
which there are very few copies, and of which 
perhaps no two are found completely alike, is in 
some respects one of the chief curiosities in this 
library. It has a MS. note on the inside of the 
cover by Mr. T. Rawlinson, who was introduced 
into the Tatler under the name of Tom Folio, 
and is said to have so crowded his rooms with 
hooks that at last he had to sleepin a passage. It 
states that it had been collated and, “according to 
his best thoughts,” was perfect. It contains more 
than any other single copy, especially the life of 
Augustine in four columns to each page, the 
long life of Matthzeus (7.e. Parker himself) with 
several of the original proof-sheets corrected by 
Abp. Parker's own hand, agreeably to which cor- 
rections all the other copies are printed ; also two 
vellum leaves, one entitled “Catalogus Cancella- 
riorum,” &c.; on the reverse are the arms of t] 
University, the colleges, and halls, with the chan- 





cellor’s seal, On the other is a platform of the 
schools, the arms of the kingdoms and of the 
University of Cambridge ; on the reverse a por- 
trait of (Queen Elizabeth. Fronting the title isa 
print of Abp. Parker, done at Lambeth by Remi- 
gius Hogenberg. To become master of a copy with 
this original engraving was the despair of Dibdin. 
The title-page and the leaf containing the arms of 
the sees are both very curious. This book is in 
excellent condition. Strype, in his Life of Parker, 
folio ed., p. 416, thinks that probably Joscelin, his 
secretary, was the writer, but that the Archbishop 
reviewed and completed it. I may conclude 
this portion of my subject by mentioning a hand- 
some copy of Dugdale’s Monasticon (5 vols. fol., 
1655), bound in good old English morocco. 

3. The Caxtons.— Among the treasures be- 
queathed by Anthony Storer, the Caxtons rank 
high. They are three. (a) Les Fais du Jason, 
by Raoul Lefevre; (b) The History of Reynard 
the Fox, first edition; (c) Tully of Old Age; of 
Friendship; the Declamation of Noblesse. (a) The 
first of these is attributed to Caxton, but Mr. 
Blades (Life and Typography of Caxton) gives 
reasons for thinking that it issued from the press 
of Colard Mansion, at Bruges, after Caxton’s re- 
turn to England, about 1476-7, The Eton copy, 
which is perfect, is the only one in England. 
There are two in Paris. (/) This is without 
printer’s name, place, or date, though the date of 
translation in the Abbey of Westminster by 
William Caxton is given, June 6, 1481. The 
fable whence it was translated was obtained from 
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the union of two Flemish poems, which are traced 
to the French. There are four other copies in 
England, of which this is the least perfect. (c) This 
volume is in beautiful condition. The translation 
of the De Amicitia and the Declamation—the 
author of which last was an Italian, Bonnaversus 
de Montemagno (ob. 1429)—is assigned by Caxton 
to the Earl of Worcester. 
De Senectute is unknown, but in both treatises of 
Cicero Laurence Premierfait’s version was mainly 
followed. The coloph« n of Tully of Old Age has 
“emprynted by me symple persone William 
Caxton,” Aug. 1481. Twenty other copies are 
known to exist. These were exhibited at the 
Caxton Celebration in 1877. 

Of somewhat similar type and form are the 
three volumes, Gesta Romanorum, A lexandri His- 
toria, and the Tusculan Disputations of Cicero, all 
sine anno aut loco. The first of these is attributed to 
Petrus Berchorius, a native of Poictiers, who died 
at Paris in 1362. It is considered to be one of the 
most ancient story-books extant, and the outline 
of some of the best tales in Chaucer, Gower, 
Lydg ite, an 1 Sh ikespe ire may be traced to it. 

Francis Sr. Jonn THackeray. 

Eton College. 

(To be continued.) 


HENRY HALLYWELL, MINISTER OF IFIELD, 
AND HENRY HALLYWELL, VICAR OF COW- 
FOLD, SUSSEX 


I had long an idea that some of the works 
generally attributed to Henry Hallywell, of 
Cowfold, were written by another Sussex divine 
of the same name, who was vicar, or minister, of 
Ifield. A careful investigation has, however, con- 
vinced me that this was not the case. 

In 1664 (Add. MS. Brit. Mus. 5698) Edward 
Mitchell was vicar of Ifield, and his successor was 
Henry Hallywell, who died in February, 1665/6, 
and was buried in the north nave of the church. 
His tombstone bears the following inscription :— 

“Depofsjitvm Henrici Hall[ywe}ll ecclesi{z] hvivs 
parocfhia jlis Pastoris qvi vixit hvivs......brosa et 
acc svis. M......stisatvus in placidior...... et qvietis 
sp ritvm emisit viil evi premivm el...... vm 
re[{e}vrect...... f...... iv etat feb" 14 [1665,6).” 

The same stone records :-— 


* Here lieth the body of Elionor Hall[ywlell wife of | 


Henry H{allywlell late minilster of] this Parish who 
deceased Janvuary 3* ap, 1666 aged 7. 

Henry Hallywell’s will, dated Feb. 6, 1666, was 
proved at Canterbury, Feb. 2 27, 1666 In it he 
is described as “of Ifield Clerk.” To his eldest 
son, Henry, he left “all his books, downe bedd & 
boulster, also a paire of pillowes, a paire of blankett 
ruggs, two paire of sheets ell-broad, a table cloth 
6 quarters broad, a dozen flaxen napkins marked 
EW and the lease of Parsonage of Ifield” 
daughters Anne Hallywell and Margaret Hally- 





; to his | 


well, 120]. each; to Mary Grundy, 10s., “she being 
provided for.” Testator’s son Arthur Hallywell is 
nominated executor and residuary legatee. Edward 
Mitchell* and Thomas Grundy, who are called his 
loving sons (%.¢., sons-in-law or stepsons), are 
appointed overseers. 

On Nov. 14, 1669, the above-named Anne Hally- 


The translator of _ | well, of Ifield, made her will and shortly afterwards 


died, as the will was proved in the year following, 
She bequeathed to her “loving brother Henry 
Halliwell 401. foure pair of household sheets and a 
dozen layd worked napkins and a pair of Vir- 
ginalls.” Testator names her sister Margaret, her 
brother Arthur, and her loving cousin Henry 
Hallywell. To the poor of Ifield she leaves 20s. 

She appoints as her overseer Henry Hesketh, of 
Charlewood.t 

Henry Hallywell, the son of the minister of Ifield 
and brother of Anne Hallywell, I take to be 9 
scholar who was admitted to Christ’s Colleg 
Cambridge, May 11, 1657. In the University 
Register he is described as a native of Sussex, the 
son of Henry Hallywell, and as_ having been 
educated at the Grammar school of Horsham. He 
entered as a Pensioner under Mr. Rust ; he was 
then aged seventeen. He graduated A.B. 1660, 
A.M. 1664, and, becoming a Fellow of his college, 
probably remained at C ambrid ge a year or two. 

In 1667 he published anonymously (“N. & Q.,’ 
4% §, xii, 255),— 

“A Private Letter of Satisfacti n to a Friend con- 
cerning,-—1. The Sieep of the Soul ; The State of the 
Soul after Death till the Resurre tio n; 3. The Reason 
of the Seldom Appearing of Separate Spirits; 4. A 
Prayer for Departed Souls whether Lawful or no.” 

In 1668 appeared, also anonymous 

*€ Deus Justificatus ; or, the Divine Goodness vindicated 
and cleared against the Assertors of Absolute and In- 
conditionate Reprobation.” 

“ A Discourse of the Excellency of Ch ristianity. 
London, Printed for Walter Kettiby at the 
Bishop's Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard,” appeared 
in 1671, but also without the author’s name. 

A letter written by Henry Hallywell to Dr. 
Henry More (in possession of Mr. James Crossley, 
F.S.A., President of the Chetham Society) is 
dated from Ifield, March 17, 1671/2, where he had 
doubtless succeeded his father. He was still there 
in 1677 7, a8 on the title-page of The Sacred Method 
of saving Humane Souls by Jesus Christ he is 
styled “ Minister of the Gospel of Ifield.” t 

It would appear that early in 16823 


ly :— 


he was 





* Edward Mitchell may have how the son of the 
vicar of Ifield who preceded H. Hallywell. 

+ Minister of Charlewood, in Surrey, in 1663, after- 
ward vicar of St, Helen's, London, and chaplain to 
Charles II. He was the author of several theological 
works (see “ N. & Q.,” 5 S. iii. 188, 339). 

t Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber, published 1830, 
names Isaac Lee as vicar of Ifeld in 1673. Is the date 


| wrong, or was Hallywell assistant curate to the vicar ‘ 
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living at Slaungham (Sussex), as Mr. Crossley has 
several letters from him to Dr. More written from 
there, bearing dates between March 8 in that year 
and May 20, 1686. (Dr. More died soon after this 
Hallywell’s Account of Familism as it is 
Revised and Propagated by the Quakers, printed in 
1673, is dedicated to Sir John Covert, of Slaugham, 
Sussex, Kt. and Bart., and his Melampronea; 
or, a Discourse of the Polity and Kingdom of 
Darkness, together with a Solution of the Chiefest 
Objections brought against the Being of Witches, 
London, 1681, is dedicated to Sir James Moston, 
of Slaungham. In 1690 he published “ An Im- 
wrovement of the Way of Teaching the Latin 
Tongue, by the English, &e. To which is added the 
Way and Manner of framing an Oration in all 
its Subject, fitted for the use of Young Beginners.” 
his would rather lead one to suppose that at this 
time he was master of a school. I have not ascer- 
tained the date of his induction to the vicarage of 
Cowfold, Sussex,* but George Vinter, B.D., was 
vicar there from 1651 to 1680, and on the title- 
page of “* The Excellency of Moral Vertue from the 


aate.) 


Serious Exhortation of St. Paul to the Practice of 


it, in several Discourses upon Phil. iv. 8; to 
which is added a Discourse of Sincerity,” printed 
in 1692, Henry Hallywell is described as “ Vicar 
of Cowfold.” The last work he published bears 
the date 1694, and is entitled A Defence of Re- 
vealed Religion, in Six Sermons upon Rom. i. 16. 
He died in March, 1702. The parish registers 
record—buried, “ Mr. Hen. Halliwell, Minr. of 
Cowfold, March 9, 1702”; married, “ Hen. Strud- 
wick and Mrs. Eliz. Hallywell, Sept. 29, 1696.” 
There was a Henry Hallywell matriculated at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Mar. 15, 1648/9, who 
took his M.A. degree July 6, 1655, The register 
simply describes him as “ Pleb. Fil.” Was he the 
cousin of Anne Hallywell named in her will ? 

The following list completes the catalogue of 
Henry Hallywell’s published works :— 

A True and Lively Representation of Popery, shew- 
inz that Popery is only new modelled Paganism and 
perfectly Destructive of the great Ends and Purpose of 
Goi in the Gospel. |Anonymous.] London, 1679. 

A Discourse of the Use of Reason in Matters of 
Religion, shewing that Christianity contains nothing 
Repugnant to Right Reason, against Enthusiasts and 
Deists, Written in Latin by the Reverend Dr. Rust, 
late Lord Bishop of Dromore, in Ireland, and translated 
into English by Hen. Hallywell. London, 1683. Dedi- 
— to Dr. Henry More, of Christ’s College, in Cam- 
ridge. 

The Remains of that Reverend and Learned Prelate, 
Dr. George Rust, late Lord Bishop of Dromore, in the 
Kin-dom of Ireland. Collected and published by Henry 
Hallywell. London, 1686. 

Vindication of the Account of Familism. (See 
“N. & Q.,” 4th, xii, 255.) 

H. Fisuwicx. 





‘ * Cartwright’s Rape of Bramber gives 1692 as the 
ate. 





Native AvsTRALIAN Fotx-tore.—I extract 
the following from a letter recently received from 
a dear old friend I first met in Australia some 
forty years ago. He has remained there to this 
day, but the natives of the districts with which 
we were familiar have all departed for the happy 
hunting ground years and years ago, civilized off 
the face of the earth. My friend writes :— 


**Some years ago I wanted to know something about 
the origin of the blacks, and asked one of the most in- 
telligent I knew how they first got to Australia. He 
said, a long time ago a black fellow, ‘ only he was white 
then,’ came up to a station, now called Prospect, on the 
ninety mile beach. He came inacanoe. Carrying his 
canoe on his head, he travelled inland; and as he went 
he saw an eaxle-hawk kill a female kangaroo. On pro- 
ceeding, he found his canoe grow gradually heavier, and 
he fancied he heard three gentle raps, but he would not 
set itdown. He still went on, the canoe still increasing 
in weight, and he heard other three raps. He said to 
himself, ‘What is that?’ but still did not set down the 
canoe. As he proceeded, the canoe got very heavy in- 
deed, and he heard three loud raps. Being very tired, 
he set his burden down, and in the canoe was a most 
beautiful /ulra (young woman). As he described her 
charms his eyes sparkled with delight. I inquired how 
she cume to be in the canoe. He replied that the eagle- 
hawk had made her out of the hind-quarters of the 
kangaroo and had placed her there. He said also that 
the black fellow was a ‘ poor fellow’ at that time, with- 
out fire, but as they went along they saw an old crow, 
with a fire-stick in her mouth, sitting on the limb of a 
tree. They tried to make her drop it, but all to no pur- 
pose, she would not yabler (talk, open her mouth); so 
they danced a corrobbery, which made the old crow 
laugh, and she dropped the fire-stick and set the whole 
country in flames. This was what caused them to turn 
black, for ‘before this fire the black fellows were all 
white.’ There was no water in the land either, and as 
they journeyed they saw a monstrous frog, larger than 
the largest mountain, and his belly was full of water, 
which they tried by several devices to force him to dis- 
gorge, but without success. At last they danced a new 
corrobbery, which made him laugh so violently that the 
shaking of his sides forced out the water, which flooded 
the whole country, so that the like was never seen before 
or since, and was the cause of all the lakes and rivers.” 


G. H. Haypow, 
Bethlem Hospital, 


Cours Campsett, Lorp Crype.—Now that 
General Shadwell’s Life of Lord Clyde is attracting 
so much attention, it may be interesting to rescue 
from the ephemeral sheets of the Glasgow Daily 
Herald of 1863, and put on record in “ N. & Q.” 
the following recollections, signed “ A Playfellow”: 


“During the summer evenings of the last year of last 
century, 7.¢., 1800, a number of little boys after school 
hours often met to play at ‘sodgers’ in a court or area 
on the west side of High Street, nearly opposite the 
University Buildings. Those youngsters were divided 
into two equads, or regiments, as they were called, of 
about a dozen each, one of them being commanded by 
the writer of this, and the other by a smart comely boy 
named James Cumming, who was the only son of his 
parents. He had only one sister, who was a few years 
older, and was a very pretty, handsome, and lively young 
lady, who became a play actress, One evening a trig 
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} sonis jussu ad capras mulgendas abit.” The trans- 

and named M‘Livor, appeared in Cumming’s squad. At | Jator tells us in his preface that the book “ passed 
H ] y “ *,¢ . . 

thet period the war of the French revolution ong _ ate | through four editions on the Continent, in the 

gressing, and, young as we were, our juvenile minds were | . : . 

space of a few months, before being reprinted here. 


much excited by what was seen and heard daily—the A n 
marching of soldiers through the streets, the sound of E, Watrorp, M.A. 


rosy-cheeked little boy, dressed in the Highland garb, 


drums and trumpets, and, with enthusiastic ideas as to Hampstead, N.W. 

the valour of Highland soldiers, we thought that one of 

them was a match for at least three Frenchmen. There- A Boer War Sona. 

fore I said to Cumming that I wanted the Highland boy « The following is a portion of the Boer war song :— 
to be in my equad, but he replied that he would not give Sieutn anshen ten amelie , : 
him to me, unless I would fight him for the Hielanman You shail 1 y 9 ° f ae 

and win the battle. It was no sooner said than done, We “ill b . f oe mas vill be ce ; 

when the two colonels fought in the intervening space Our rial el oe lmeicnd atl 90g 

between the two squads, they being in line fronting one pe ea? aie : ont thers’) lood 
another. After a few fisticuffs, Cumming said, ‘Own Has . ked tl ~ “ j ~ yl ol tl 1 tood: 
beat’; when I, going to his line, said to the little High- x aol te ao - me > ef stood ; 
Jander, ‘ M‘Livor, come over to my equad,’ which he did Has hall —' pany to hn - hh tou, 
without uttering a word, for he was a very quiet, passive This ie — i ti eae ‘ ~ “4 

boy. The same Colin M‘Livor entered the junior Latin R nal - | be r , fathers’ | coat 

class at the High, or, as it was then called, the Grammar Reclaimed » Arcingglcns tain ~ y 

School of Glasgow (which was founded in the twelfth ye a ais rite mie ~~" 

century), on the following 10th of October, 1800, he Weack what hi mat thy dong 

being ten days less than eight years old, having been We will — ~ a te b - . eft; 

born on October 20,1792, the writer of this reminiscence Of F ecient nael free ~~ — 

being a few months younger. Jamea Cumming entered W die liv ” ae pane } here?” 

the 71st or Glasgow Highland Light Infantry Reziment © die, oF live and van cho, March 8. 188] 


asa bugler, fought under Wellington, and was killed in 
the breach at Badajoz when it was captured by storm on 
April 6, 1812. After Colin M‘Livor had been some years es ~. es » ¢ , 
at the Glasgow Grammar School, it is believed that he Onty "=“ ap IT NoT BEEN.”—The following 
was removed by a maternal uncle to an academy in| extract from a leading article on the assassination 
England. Clyde’s name as Colin M‘Livor may be seen | of the Czar in the Standard of March 16 seems 
nthe ccs roll, which stil exit In tho sear 1808; worth preservation in “"N. & Q.,” from the use of 
been with the Duke of York on the continent in the the word “only ” in the above ones which I have 
campaign of 1793-4, called at the Horse Guards, when always supposed to be a Lancashire provincialism : 
the Duke, ‘the soldier's friend,’ said to him, ‘ Major “Tt is highly probable that only for the personal in- 
Campbell, can I oblige you in any way?’ ‘ Yes, your | fluence of Alexander II., the two empires {Russia and 
Royal Highness, I have a nephew who, I think, might | Germany], long since engaged in diplomatic contest, 
have a commission.’ ‘ Let us see him,’ raid the Duke; | would have been arrayed in open hostility against one 
and on seeing him said to his secretary, ‘Enter Mr. | another.” . 


W. Sravennacen Jones. 


Campbell for an ensigncey.’ And on going out the young W. R. Tare 

ensign eaid, ‘ Uncle, they have enter: d the wrong name.’ Worplesdon, Guildford ee 

Not at all,’ eaid the major; ‘ you are booked as a Camp- I , " 

bell, and a Campbell you shall be.’ Lord Clyde's father, 4 Peover A justice of the peace for the 
4 LOVERB,.— c ) pace 10 


Mr. John M‘Livor, was a native of the Island of Mull, ~_ ‘ . 
and died near Granton, aged ninety-four, after his gallant | parts of Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln, who is 


son was raised to the peerage, but prior to his return | well versed in rural matters, repeated a short time 
from India. His mother was a Miss Campbell, whose | ago in my hearing this proverb : “ Ax near, sell 
father was a farmer in the Island of Islay. The Field duos ” Th: t is if “ou have wate rattle th r 

Marshal was an honorary burgess of his native city, and nt » P= os Sere Sa 
patron of the Glasgow Native Benevolent Society.” matters to sell, you are more likely to get their 

. r . “ arket v: if vy ask 5 

W. J. Firzparnrice. full market value if you do not ask too mu he 

x. F. D. &. 
“Roprnson Crvsoe” tn Latrn.—It may perhaps 
be worth noting, as a proof of the popularity of 
this work, that it has been translated into Latin. 


Qvarnt Epitapa.—On a flat stone in Shottes- 
brooke churchyard, north of the chancel, is the 
following laconic epitaph :— 


I have a copy of it; and, as it may be “not 
. . = “ : :. 
generally known,” I transcribe the title-page :— Pec oa . 
catorum Miserrimus 

“Robinson Crusoéus. Latiné scripsit F. J. Goffaux, 23 Septembris 
humaniorum literarum professor in Lycx#o Imperiali. Anno Dom. mpccx3.” 
Editio nova, cui accedunt annotationes. Londini: apud On inquiry I was told that it was in memory of a 
Geo. Wilson, Bibliop. Reg. Soc. Antiq. mpccexxm1.” he oC : pds Ae 

former rector of Shottesbrooke, but on searching 


I cannot say much for the value of the notes, which | the registers, on one of the fly-leaves of which is @ 
are poor and trivial, being intended to explain the | complete list of rectors from the thirteenth century 
mysteries of cases, tenses, &c., to boys, Here is a/ to the present time, I was unable to assign the 
specimen of the text, which is far better: “ Interea | above to any one in the list, that is, reading the 
Friday ciborum relliquiis in cella sepositis, Robin- date as 1713. F. A. B. 
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“Viraco.”—In Wyclif’s (later) translation of 
Gen. ii. 23, we read :— 

“ And Adam seide, This is now a boon of my boonys, 
and fleisch of my fleisch ; this schal be clepid virago, for 
she is taken of man.” 

We may pardon Adam for his inexperience, but 
must be permitted to regret that he gave Eve so 
ominous a name, CELER. 


Ovr Woopven Wattis.—The following note, 
from the Cuckoo, records a fact which it may be 
well to place on record in “ N, & Q.”:— 

“The best firm of builders of wooden ships on the 
Wear, once a great mart for this class of vessel, has been 
driven into iron shipbuilding. The last wood ship built 
at Sunderland was launched last year, 1880.” 

The name of the firm alluded to is not given. 
Mus Urpanvs. 

Pustic Scnoot Worps (ante, p. 286).—I am 
happy to say Mr. A. Percy Allsopp, of Hindlip 
Hall, Worcester, has undertaken the collection of 
public school words, and will gladly receive any 
communications which may be forwarded to him 
on the subject. W. D. Parisu. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





“Acta Historica RecinaruM ANGLIE.”— 
Travelling in Brittany I came upon an old print 
purporting to represent an episode of the time of 
the union between England and Scotland. The 
original painting is supposed to be by Gerhard of 
Diisseldorf. Perhaps it would be possible to give 
me answers to the following questions: 1. Is 
there known to exist in any collection a series of 
Acta Historica Reginarum Anglia, of which this 
engraving professes to be plate xii? 2. Is it known 
whether or not the painting from which plate xii. 
has been engraved exists, and in whose possession ? 
3. If the answer to either of these two queries 
results in the history or the present abode of 
either series or original painting being ascertained, 
then does any key, tradition, or other information 
accompany series or painting, so as to enable one 
to identify the personages represented, who look 
like portraits ? Matruew Seton. 


Mepicau Foik-Lore: an “ Eacie Stone,.”— 
Among the relics in the possession of my family is a 
dark-coloured, heart-shaped stone, an inch and an 
eighth long, pyramidal on one side to the height of 
three-eighths of an inch, and flat on the other; it is 
pierced in its upper edge with a hole for suspension 
by athin cord. The tradition that has descended 
with this stone relates that, worn by women 





before childbirth, it confers exemption from those 
accidents to which the daughters of Eve are liable. 
In the course of a perusal of a large collection 
of family letters I first find “the eagle stone” 
mentioned with much respect by the worthy 
spouse of a Norfolk vicar in the time of Wil- 
liam III. It is constantly spoken of throughout 
the last century, and seems to have borne a high 
character for its efficacy, though, possibly from 
having been too freely lent and unduly relied 
upon, success was occasionally somewhat in- 
different ; but reliance upon its merits did not 
pass away until the early part of this century. 
What is the origin of this piece of superstition, 
and is it a common one? A. H. 


A Norsery Rayme.— 

“The following is very familiar, but I cannot call to 
mind the home lines, and a foreign station does not 
afford the help that the English student fiuds so ready 


to his hand, 
LITTLE CHICKENS, 

An old story, an old story ! 

Clever Brahman, an old story ! 

What shall I say? 

I know none, 

Little chickens! Little chickens ! 

Sing me a song ! 

What can I sing? 

Pyong! Pyong!” 
I quote the above from Gover’s Folk-Songs of 
Southern India, 144, and should be much obliged 
by a reference to the English parallel, which Mr. 
Gover cannot call to mind. I cannot hit upon it 
in Chambers or in Halliwell. G. L. Gomme. 


Norporne Berxecey, Baron De Boretourr. 
—In the parish church of Stoke Gifford, Glouces- 
tershire, there is a very long monumental inscrip- 
tion (given at full length in Rudder’s History of 
Gloucestershire, p. 700) to the memory of this 
distinguished nobleman, part of which runs as 
follows :— 

“Tn 1768, the government of Virginia was committed 
to his care. During his residence in that colony he was 
seized with a fever, which on the 15th of October, 1770, 
in the fifty-third year of his age, put a period to his life. 
His body was deposited in the college of William and 
Mary, in the town of Williamsburg. How much the 
Virginians owed to his paternal and well-conducted 
government they have gratefully testified by unanimously 
voting in their Council and Assembly a magnificent 
statue to his memory. Thus were his public virtues 
acknowledged.” 

Is there any other memorial of him on either 
side of the Atlantic, and is there any biographical 
record in separate form or otherwise? I shall feel 
very much obliged for any particulars or references. 
Bis dat qui cito dat, as I desire the information 
with as little delay as possible. ABHBA. 


“ Sweatinc.”—Walking, a few days since, some 
miles to the north of Bury, in this county, I 
noticed large volumes of smoke on a neighbouring 
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hill. Meeting two lads I asked them what 
works the smoke came from. One of them 
replied, “ They are swealing, sir.” By this time 
an idea as to the true source of the smoke was 
dawning upon me, and I suggested, “ That means 
burning the gorse.” This turned out to be correct. 
The word strikes me as being a good one, and 
very suggestive of its own meaning. Is it known, 
or is it a stranger ? Cuarzes Crort. 
Manchester. 


“Livre Rover” ayp “ Brack Boor.”—These 
are among the commonest of volumes to be met 
with on bookstalls. They deal chiefly with the 
alleged abuse of the civil pension list. The ia- 
formation they afford is sometimes curious, and 
cheap at the money (usually a few pence) asked 
for the books, if only it were trustworthy. I 
should be glad to have the opinion of any one who 
knows how these volumes were produced, as to 
what confidence, if any, may be placed in the 
statements they contain. 

Avex. Ferevssoy, Lieut.-Col. 


Joun CamppeEtt, circa 1700.—Information is 
desired as to the parentage and early history of 
John Campbell, a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, who left Scotland and went to Boston, 
U.S., about 1717. He filled a very large place 
in the establishment and building up of one of our 
thriving Massachusetts inland towns, and was for 
more than forty years the only minister of the 
place and very efficient. Geo. F. Danizts. 

Oxford, Mass., U.S. 


“Forn”: “Fornster.”—Both in the Life (1838) 
and in the Correspondence (1840) of Wilberforce, 
he and his friends use the word foining in the 
sense of idling and trifling. Pitt, in writing to 
Wilberforce, Dec. 24, 1784, ends with saying :— 
“TI must conclude, having no time for foining.” 
In the next letter, from Eliot, 1784, “I am very 
anxiously longing for the time of your return to 
us, but, besides what is common to all the other 
foinsters, there is a point or two...... ” The word 
foin, with old English writers, means to thrust with 
a weapon; but the sense in which it is used by 
Wilberforce and his friends is altogether different. 
Was it merely a fanciful word, playfully used 
among themselves ? Dixon, 


“ Devx-ace,” “Six crxque,” &.—Can any of 
your readers explain the meaning and name the 
author of two hexameter lines quoted in a note by 

3urton, Anat. Mel., 1, 2, 4,6 ?— 
*‘ Deux-ace non possunt, et six cinque solvere nolunt : 

Omnibus est notum, quartre tre solvere totum.” 


Wituiam Part. 
115, Piccadilly. 


Sir Epwarp Kyevir, Sheriff for Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 31 Henry VIII.—Wanted, names of his 





wife and daughters and their husbands. Sir 

Edward was son of Sir John Knevit, Knt., by his 

second wife, Joan, daughter of Humphrey Stafford 

Duke of Buckingham, and widow of William, 

Viscount Beaumont. S. P. May. 
Newton, Mass., U.S. 


Noumismatic.— What is the best kind of paper 
and pencil for taking rubbings of coins? 
W. SravennaGen Jones. 
79, Carlton Hill, N.W. 


Crmpsatt : Crumpsatit.—-What is the origir 
and meaning of this name? We have in th: 
neighbourhood of Doncaster a large tract of low 
lying land, adjoining the river Don, called “T 
Crimpsall.”. The name occurs on p. li of Jack- 
son’s History of St. George’s Church, Doncaster, »+ 
Kinermundes-hale, and is also variously spe! 
Crimpsall, Crimpsal, Crimsall, Crimsal, and Crin 
sale. There is, I believe, a Crumpsall in or nes 
Manchester. Is there any connexion between th: 
two names ? Joun BAiincer. 

Free Library, Doncaster. 


Macavtay’s “Sorres Vireii1anx.”—In what 
number of the Times shall I find Macaulay 
Sortes Virgiliane? His Political Georgics is i 
the Times of March 18, 1828, signed “ Malcol: 
Macgregor, jun.” Why Malcolm Macgregor, ju 

PeREDUR te 

A ParviAMeNTARY Return or Recisterr! 
MEETING-HoUSES.— Where is it possible to see 
copy of the Parliamentary Return, ordered in 181! 
or 1812, of the Meeting-houses Registered und: 
the Toleration Act up to that time? The libra 
of the House of Commons does not contain a copy 

Wituiam TUcK. 


Bath. 


“Perseverz.”—This word by old Englis! 
writers is commonly accented on the secon 
syllable; and that this mode of accentuatio 
was general amongst the poets of the Eliz 
bethan era is clearly shown by the works « 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and even the later write 
of that period. Milton, however, accents it in th: 
same manner as we do at the present day, as i 
the following passage :— 

“ Whence heavy persecution shall arise 


Of all who in the worship persevere 
Of Spirit and truth,” 





Paradise Lost, bk. xii. 
Can any of your readers inform me when t! 
modern mode of pronunciation first came into use 
W. H. T. 

Hull, 


Wie Curters.—I have in my possession fou’ 
pieces of hard-baked pottery, in length varyiny 
from two to three inches, of cylindrical shape, bu 
thinner in the middle than at either end. The) 
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were found lately, whilst making excavations for 


building purposes in Kilburn, at the depth of | 


about twenty feet below the surface. After many 
fruitless inquiries I have now been told that they 
are wig curlers of the latter purt of the seventeenth 
century. Can any of your correspondents give me 
any further information about them? If they 
were wig curlers, how were they used? I might 
add that they are all four stamped with different 
marks at each end, and that a good many old clay 
tobacco-pipes were found not far from them. 


G. F. R. B. 


A Mepixvat TenxTerpen Seart.—In the Mayer 
Museum, Liverpool, there is a brass seal with a 
considerable amount of gilding still remaining 
upon the metal. It is engraved in very good 
taste, and exhibits below an esquire’s helmet (a 
heaume) and mantling a shield couché of quartered 
arms ; first and fourth, on a bend three birds; 
second and third, an escarbuncle of eight rays 
flory. The crest is, on a wreath a harpy with 
wings expanded ; and the legend, in Gothic charac- 
ters, reads, “ Sigillum Roberti de Tentirden.” Who 
was Robert, where was his property, and what is 
the quartering ? J.P. R. 


Ericram, “Tae Witcues’ Praryer.”—In No. 16 
of the Spectator, May 10, 1711, Addison mentions 
having been shown 
_ “A little epigram, called the Witches’ Prayer, that fell 
into verse when it was read either backward or forward, 
excepting only that it cursed one way and blessed the 
other.” 

Has this been preserved, and where ? 
MERVARID. 


Lecranp Le Lorrain, Frencn Antist.—I have 
a small engraving or etching, “ Rue de I’Intérieur 
du Port de Marseille,” which is “ Des. et grav. par 
Legrand Le Lorrain.” Who was this artist?) Had 
he any connexion with Claude ? 
W. H. Partrerson. 
Selfast. 


Miss L. M. Bupcen (“ Acneta Domestica”), 
authoress of Episodes of Insect Life, March 
Winds and April Showers, May Flowers, Live 
Coals ; or, Faces in the Fire. I shall be glad if 
some reader of “ N. & Q.” will inform me of any 
account of this lady and her works. 

W. G. B. Pace. 


Morsinc anp Eventne Satutations.—At 
what period was the custom of using morning and 
evening salutations—such as “Good morning” 
and “ Good evening ”—first introduced into Eng- 
land? It is said that in some of the northern 
counties this custom is even now not always 
observed. C. M. P. 


Famity or Reppisu.—Can “N. & Q.” throw 
any light on the family of Samuel Reddish, Esq., 


l 
| who died at Trelawney, Jamaica, August, 1813? 
He was the son of the tragedian Reddish by his 
wife Mary Anne, widow of George Canning, of 
the Middle Temple, barrister (and who was the 
mother of George Canning, the statesman, by her 
first marriage). Who was Reddish the actor, and 
what was his Christian name? Is it likely that 
he was any relation of the family of Reddish (co. 
Lanc.)? The family of Reddish of Reddish 
Hall, co. Lanc., were supposed to be extinct about 
1516; but this is not so, for I have been told that 
my great-grandmother (who died in 1818) was the 
last of her family. One branch of the Reddish 
family became extinct about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when two daughters were 
left coheiresses, the elder of whom married 
Clement, sixth son of Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
and ancestor of the Cokes of Holkham. 


B. F. 8. 


Tur “ Oxrorp Macazixe.”—I can remember, 
more than forty years ago, having seen an odd 
volume of a periodical bearing this title. To the 
best of my remembrance it was in point of size 
a largish octavo, and had full-page engravings, 
some of a political kind, caricaturing the ministry 
of that period. The date was either the first or 
second decade of the reign of George III. Were 
many volumes of it published ? 

Jonn Picxrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AvrtnHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
“Tis the night before the bridal, 
And to-morrow she will wear,” &c. 
I believe it is called The Night before the Bridal. B. 
** Woman’s faith, and woman's trust ! 
Stamp the characters in dust,"’ &c. 


B.D, 


Replies. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY CRITICISM OF 
“ LYCIDAS,” 
(6 §. iii. 285.) 

I have to thank C. anv F. for pointing out an 
evident blunder or slip of the pen in the plural 
form of “ strokes” for “ stroke” in a little book of 
mine. They do not appear to wish for any further 
explanation on the main point to which they refer, 
and it is certainly not my business to inform them 
what will pay in the examination for which they 
appear to be preparing. As, however, the ques- 
tion raised is probably of interest to others for its 
own sake, I may say that the interpretation of the 
“wolf with privy paw,” as meaning the Church of 
Rome, can hardly be doubted by any one who has 
read Con’s despatches, in which are very curious 
accounts of the numerous conversions made under 
the influence of the Papal agent at the very time 
when Lycidas was written. In investigations of 
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this kind there must be a division of labour, and 
I know Prof. Morley too well to doubt that he 
will be ready to welcome the light thrown by 
MS. authorities on a difficulty which he has, in 
my opinion, failed to solve by his own unaided 
acumen, 

With respect to the meaning of the two-handed 
engine, the vagueness with which I referred to it 
was intended to express my disinclination to be 
dogmatic. I rather suspect that Milton intended 
not to be too clear. I doubt the reference to axe. 
Nothing of the kind was in the least degree pro- 
bable two years before the Short Parliament met, 
and even when it did meet no impeachment of 
Laud was proposed. Samvet R. Garpiner. 


If Messrs. C. anv F. will consult Appendix II. 
of the edition of Lycidas published for me by 
Messrs. Longman & Co,, 1874, they will find 
a tolerably complete examination of the passage 
as to which they are in doubt. I have there 
sought to identify “the grim wolf” neither with 
the devil nor with the Roman Church, but 
have in the main adopted Prof. Masson’s in- 
terpretation, with certain reservations and ad- 
ditions. I may add that no subsequent criticisms 
that I have as yet seen have induced me to 
change the opinion I had then formed after a 
careful study of the passage in all its bearings. 
Whether my elucidations will “pay” in the 
coming examination I cannot say, my edition not 
having been made with any such special object 
[ have striven, however, to produce a nearly ex- 
haustive criticism on every point of interest 
throughout the poem, and have had the satisfaction 
of finding my efforts judged in most instances 
uccessful. C. S. Jerram. 

See the edition of Lycidas by C. S. Jerram, 
Longmans, 1874. No reasonable examiner would 
require more than what is contained in the notes 
to this excellent book. Watter W. Skear. 

Cambridge. 


Tae Dovsie Hieu Tipe iy tHe Sovutnampron 
Warer (6™ 8. iii. 209).—The two tidal hours in 

small part of the English Channel are due to the 
two tide waves, one of which passes up the English 
Channel and the other from the North Sea through 
the Straits of Dover. The space over which the 
points of meeting and separation move has been 
called by Admiral Beechey, who first described 
them, the intermediate tide ; it produces an apparent 
tide and a half tide, though the wave is in re ality 
stationary. The Admiralty Tide Tables give the 
following description of the phenomena :— 

‘In the Solent, and as far to the westward as Portlan 1, 
there are what are termed the frst and second high waters. 
This double high water is probably caused by the tidal 
stream at Spithead, for as long as that stream runs stro ng 
to the westward the tide is kept up in Southampton water, 
and there is no full of consequence until the stream 





begins to slack at Spithead, but when the stream makes 
to the eastward at Spithead the water folls rapidly at 
Southampton. After low water, the tide rises there 
pretty steadily for 7 hours, which may be considered «3 
the first or proper high water; it then ebbe for an hour 
about 9 inches, at the end of which time it again com- 
mences to rise, and in about 14 hours reaches its former 
level, and sometimes higher; this is called the second 
high water. To the mariner, the knowledge that the 

high water at Southampton remains nearly stationary for 
rather more than 2 hours may, in some cases, be im- 
portant. Similar first and second high waters occur on 
either shore of the Solent,” 

The places for which two tidal hours are given 
in the Admiralty Tide Tables are Poole, Christ- 
church, Hurst (Camber), Yarmouth (I.W.), West 
Cowes, Lymington, Beaulieu, and Southampton. 

W. H.R 

The port of Poole, in Dorsetshire, also enjoys a 

similar advantage. Tiny Tio. 


“Tink ASS LADEN witH BooKs” (6" §. iii. 
109).— There are very similar illustrations in which 
the ass with his special burden is introduced, to 
give point to the sentiment which it is sought to 
explain. One, made use of by Aristophanes in the 
Frogs, 6vos &yov pvoripra, is a familiar Greek 
proverb. Scil. ovos ayer pu TPL A. —’Ev Trois 
pvatnptors e& aor €0s ExopCov pera TOV ovey 

TAS XPElas. Aw kat exaxoroOovv ot ovo Ex 
Tov ovv avasiws Tl Bacrafovrov AapBaverat 
Gaisf., Paroem. Grec., p. 210, Oxon., 1836). 
Plutarch refers to a rich and covetous man who 
makes no use of his wealth in these terms : jor €p 
Ovos Bardvens € +4 da Kat dpr ryava Katraxopilwv, 
cei Kart Iv Kal Tee bp LS dvaryimdpevos Aov Tpov 
be py) pet EXor, pode aX€as. py ye Kabapioryntos 
’ De Cupid. Divit.,” Opp. Mor., p. 525 E, fol.). 
In both these the ass is brought in to illustrate the 
case of those who labour for others, but derive no 
profit from this for themselves, and in either of 
these there is reference to the particular burden 
borne by the ass in relation to the subject. 

° Ep. MARrsHALL. 


The ass laden with books is the counterpart of 
the ass in the Frogs of Aristophanes carrying 
articles of value destined for celebrating the 
Eleusinian mysteries (vos aywv puorypta, Vv. 151), 
giving rise to a proverb, w hich was applied to any 
one placed in a false position, as would be, for 
instance, an tennis man were he to be ap- 
pointed to the post of a librarian. The comedy of 
Aristophanes was performed 495 years before, and 
the Sura lxii. written 626 years after, the Christian 
era. Cf. Erasmi Adagia, ed. os E p. 175, 
col. 1; The Frogs of Aristophanes, by J. Mitchell, 
spec. note, p. 39 (London, mpcce XXX1IX.). 

Wituiam Pratt. 
», Piccadilly. 


toman Vay Hooce (6 §. iii. 208).—He is 
mentioned in Phillips’s Dictionary of Biogra- 
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phical Reference, with the approximate dates 
1638-1720 ; and for fuller accounts of him 
reference is made to Didot’s Nouvelle Biographie 


Universelle, Nagler’s Kiinstler- Lexicon, Rose’s 
New Biographical Dictionary, and Michaud’s 


Biographie Universelle. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“Porte”: “Pore” (6 S, iii. 187).—If Mr. 
Dixon refers to a query, ante, p. 168, about the 
Scotch in Poland, he may possibly come to the 
conclusion that “Pole” in Elyot’s book means 
Poland, and, presuming that the Scotch were very 
numerous there at that date (circa seventeenth 
century), that they drank ale there as well as their 
own people at home. I think it probable that Elyot 
in naming Poland meant it to include Germany 


as well. G. S. B. 


this family wrote a book entitled 
“A Historie conteyning the Warres, Treaties, Mar- 
riages, and other Occurrents between England and Scot- 





ment, with or without embalming, according to local 
custom or the rank of the deceased, obtained from the 
first in all Christian churches.’"—Smith and Cheetham'’s 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, s.v, “‘ Burial.” 
Epwarp H. Marsnati, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“To sET BY THE EARS” (6 §, iii. 185).—This 
phrase is very much older than the example 
quoted by your correspondent, as the following 
passages show :— 

* All th’ Elements, breaking the bands of Order, 

Were by the Eares ; and in their old Disorder.” 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, 1633, p. 508. 
** Me thought within a Bearards charge, among the dogs 
and Beares, 
A sudden Mastiffe set them all together by the eares.” 
N. Breton’s Strange Newes, 1622. 

“When Xantippe had pulled awaie her housebandes 
cope from his backe, euen in the open strete, and his 
familiar companions gaue hym a by warnyng, to auenge 


. — | soche « naughtie touche or pranke, with hi tenne coins 
Askew Famiry (6 §. iii. 168).—A member of | : i" : 


land, from King William the Conqueror vntill the happy | 


Vnion of them both in our gratious King James, with a 
Briefe Declaration of the first Inhabitants of this I-land, 
and what several Nations have sithence settled them- 
selves therein, one after another. Imprinted at London 
by G. Eld, 1609.” Sm. 4to. 

The volume is dedicated “To the Prince, by 
Edward Aysev., Coatham, Lincolnshire.” In the 
bedy of the book, incidentally speaking of religious 
pers —- in both countries, the autbor instances 
the case of “ Anne Ayscu, the daughter of Sir 
W. A. of Lincolnshire, “who, being not above 25 
years old, for the defence of the same truth was 
first most barbarously tormented on the rack, and 
(not prevailing that way) burned with others at 
Smithfield.” 


“ Mine Aunt Anne,” says the author, “ was unwillingly 


maundementes: gailie saied (quoth he) Yea Marie, that 
while she and I be t touzing and topleyng together, ye 
maie crie to vs,on, now go to Socrates, an other holue 
thyne owne Xantippe. 

For, with soche maner woordes doen the lookers on, 
chere and bharten twoo parties, matched and sette 
together by the eaves. But this wise man, thought 
better to shew of himself an example of pacient suffraunce 
then to shewe a gase or sight, for fulkes to laughe at, in 
striuyng or contendyng with his wife. *— A pophthegmes 
of Erasmus, 1542, reprint 1877, p, 27. 

As to the origin of it there cannot be two opinions, 
> 


R. R. 
3oston, Lincolnshire. 

This proverbial phrase is very much older than 
1660. It occurs in John ryt Trans. of Slei- 
dane’s Commentaries, 1560, fo. 118a : “ tyll suche 
tyme as by their priuie practyse, they might fynde 


| the meanes to set the Emperour and other kynges 


delivered into the bloody hands of her persecutors by | 


him that loued her and the religion she proffessed, but 
Was neuerthelesse ouer-come with feare, for he had 
much to lose ;” 

apparently meaning her own father, whose “ sonne 
and heire,” he continues, “in a few years there- 
after was ruined thro’ the unbridled vanities of 
another Anne Ayscu, his wife”; implying a just 
retribution upon the pusillanimous father. I do 
not see that Fox or Bale remarks upon this 
cowardly abandonment of the young martyr to her 
enemies. Perhaps your correspondent may not 
have met with my book. J. O. 


CrEeMATION AND Buriat (6 §. iii. 186).— 
“In fact, from the close of the republic to the end of 
the fourth Christian century, burning on the pyre or 
Trogus was the general rule. Macrobius says it was 
Geant inthe reign of the younger Theodosius (Gibbon. 
. 411).”"—Encyclopedia Britannica, s.v. “ Cremation,” 
e 1877. 





“Asa rule, accordingly, it may be held that inter- | 


together by the eares.” The phrase “ by the ears” 
occurs in combination with several other verbs. 
Thus we have “to be by the ears” in Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle, 1575, I, ii. :— 

«‘ Eyther Tib and her dame hath ben by the eares. 
In Taverner’s Prouerbes oute of Erasmus, 1539, 
fo. 22, we have “ to go by the ears” :— 

‘* Forthwith the apes, so soone as they sawe the nuttes 

tearynge a sunder theyr visours and maskynge 
appare!l skambled and went together by y* eares for the 
nuttes.” 
Heywood, in his Proverbs and Epigrams, 1562, 
ed. 1867, p. 45, gives :— 

* Catts and dogs come together, by folkes recityng, 

Together by the eares they come (quoth I) cheerely.” 
XT. 

Tae New Zeacanver (6" §, iii. 208).—Suffi 
cient has been said in your pages to show that the 
future visitor from the antipodes was foretold long 
before Lord Macaulay or Mrs. Barbauld. Mr. 
C. A. Warp mentioned some years ago (5" 5. v. 
45) a collection of Poems by a Young Nobleman, 


” 
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containing “the state of England, and the once 
flourishing city of London ; in a letter from an 
American Traveller, dated from the Ruinous 
Portico of St. Paul’s in the year 2199, to a friend 
in Boston, the Metropolis of the Western Empire.” 
This book, which was published in 1780, is reputed 
to be the production of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, 
son of George, Lord Lyttelton, the well-known 
author of the History of the Life of King Henry 
the Second. The younger peer is best known as 
the subject of a wonderful ghost story. Are there 
any grounds for the imputation of this book to 
him, or is the ascription as apocryphal as that of 
Combe’s Letters or of the Letters of Junius, both 
of which have been fathered on Thomas, Lord 
Lyttelton ? C. W. §. 


Pasquin Snavesrock (6 §. iii. 186).—The 
real name of this worthy was John Macgowan. 
In his sermon for Fast Day there appears the 
following note :— 

“ The Shaver’s new Sermon on Ezekiel V. for a Fast 
Day, respectfully inscribed to the Reverend and labo 
rious Clergy of the Charch of England, by their humble 
servant, Pasquin Shaveblock, Esqre.” 

Anprew W. Tver. 

The “Sermon for the Fast,” “Church,” and 
“ King,” with another in the same ironical style 
entitled “ Priestcraft Defended,” were by the Rev. 
John Macgowan, « Baptist minister. J. O. 


Temrest Arms (6 §, iii. 168).—Tempest of 
Broughton, Bart., and Tempest of Tong both bear 
Argent, a hand between six martlets sable. These 
are both old families with authenticated pedigrees. 

7s a 

QvARTERMAIN (6 §. iii. 188).—There was an 
Italian poet, Sestorio Quattromani, who flourished 
about Ap. 1550. Is not this the same name? 
Would Mr. Carrer tell us where he meets with 
it in 1300? y 


Gervase Marxuam (6 §, iii. 167).—The 
psssage quoted is in Markham’s Cuvalarice, 4to., 
1617, pp. 9-10. Hexry H. Gipns. 

St. Dunstan's, Regent's Park, 

“Love” as APPLIED To Scorine (4 §. xii. 
268 ; 6™ S. iii. 276, 298).—I have always under- 
stood the expression “ten love” at billiards, 
racquets, fives, &c., to be synonymous with “ Let 
is play for love” at cards. In the latter case 
“love” means “ nothing,” hence the word “love” 
being used instead of “ nothing” in the first-men- 
tioned games, Epwarp R. Vyvyay. 

Reform Club. 


Incemann’s Novets (6™ §, iii. 168).—B. S. 
Ingemann (1789-1862) himself divided his lite- 
rary life into three periods, the first (till 1814) 
being devoted to poetry, the second to dramatic 





narrative poems and historical novels treating 
of the Middle Ages in Denmark. Of these last 
the best are Valdemar Seier (1826), Erik Menveds 
Barndom (1828), Kong Erik og de Fredlose (1833), 
and Prinds Otto af Danmark (1835). They are 
good imitations of Scott, and are very popular 
both in Denmark and Norway, where they are 
familiarly called Kongebigerne (“The King- 
Books”). Ingemann’s other novels are Salomons 
Ring (1839), Kunnuk og Naja, eller Gronlen- 
derne (1842), De fire Rubiner (1849), Den stumme 
Froken (1850), and Landsbybdrnene, en Nutids- 
roman (1852). His collected works are in four 
sets, viz., Dramatiske Digte (6 vols., Copenhagen, 
1843) ; Historiske Digte og Romaner (12 vols., 
1847-51); Eventyr og Fortellinger (12 vols., 
1847-56); and Romaner, Sange, og Eventyrdigte 
(9 vols., 1845-64). A. P. Davipsoy. 
Edinburgh. 


works, and the third (from 1824) chiefly to 


Anon. can see the collected, though not com- 
plete, works in Danish of this popular poet and 
novelist in the library of the Taylor Institution 
at Oxford, viz., Samlede Skrifter: Romanzer, 
Sange og Eventyrdigte, 8 vols., small 8vo., Copen- 
hagen, 1845; Samlede Eventyr og Fortellinger, 
second edition, 13 vols., small 8vo., Copenhagen, 
1853-64. Besides King Erik, another tale of 
Ingemann, viz. Waldemar, has appeared in an 
English translation (3 vols., 1841). H. Kreps. 

Oxford. 


The two following are given in the English 
Catalogue of Books. Waldemar, a tale, 3 vols., 
post 8vo., Saunders & Otley, 1841; King Eric 
and the Outlaws, a tale, 3 vols., post 8vo., Long- 
mans, 1843. Wm. H. Peet. 


Lanp Rent 1n Invia (6 §. iii. 187).—If Mr. 
Warp is not already acquainted with it, he will 
find some useful information upon the early 
taxation system of India in Mill’s British India, 
vol. i. chap. v. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


Incram or Yorxksnire (6" §, iii, 208).—I. 
should consult Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland. 
Charles, ninth and last Viscount Irvine, was 
son of Charles, youngest son of Arthur, third 
viscount. This Charles was colonel, Foot Guards, 
M.P. for Horsham, b. 1696, d. 1748. He m. Mar. 9, 
1726, at Westminster Abbey, Elizabeth, dau. of 
Charles Scarborough, Esq., widow of Fras. Brace, 
Esq., by whom he had Charles, ninth viscount, 
Anna, b. 1730, d. young, Elizabeth, b. 1734. See 
Colonel Chester's Westminster Abbey Registers. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Farnborough, Banbury. 

Tre Last Steer or ArGyYLe (6" §. iii. 187).— 
Macaulay and all the other authorities whom I 
have been able to consult give this story, but 
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none of them mentions the name of the chief actor 
in it. This throws a certain air of doubtfulness 
around the narrative ; as Fox puts it :— 

“‘The name of the person to whom this anecdote 
relates is not mentioned, and the truth of it may there- 
fore be fairly considered as liable to that degree of doubt 
with which men of judgment receive every species of 
traditionary history. Woodrow, however, whose veracity 
is above question, says he had it from the most unques- 
tionable authority. It is not in itself unlikely ; and who 
is there that would not wish it to be true?”—Reign of 
James IT, p. 405 (Bogue, 1846). 

Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 

Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Kerr Famity (6 §. iii, 264).—It is to be 
wished that more such Bibles could be found with 
the registers of a century or two ago still pre- 
served. It is a wonder what becomes of them ; 
many doubtless sleep on the shelves of strangers, 
who would gladly be rid of their intrusion. 
W. F. (2) must be thanked for rescuing and 
printing one such record. I can give him some 
light from the English side of the Border. Sir 
Robert Carr of Etal was in 1665 in America, and 
died, June, 1667, at Bristol, where his death is 
probably recorded. His eldest son was William 
Carr of Etall. Having some valuable notes of 
wills kindly given me by the Rev. W. Greenwell, 
of Durham, some years ago, I can strengthen the 
record by a reference to the will of this William 
Carr in 1687, proved 1689 : “To my sister Kath. 
Carr’s children 5001. out of Barmoor, 7. ¢., to her 
son W™ Carr 2001., and 100l. each to her daughters 
Margaret, Alice (?), and Mary; to my sister 
Margaret Carr 3001.” Can the following tomb- 
stone at Dornock refer to this Margaret? So 
long after the deaths of Sir Robert Carr and 
William Carr these names might have been con- 
fused (Cp. Raine’s North Durham, p. 228) :— 

“ Here lyes Margaret Ker, daughter to William Ker, 

Esq., sister to Sir Robert Ker of Etal, both in Northum- 
berland, spouse to James Moffat, minister of Dornock, 
who died June 25, 1708, aged 78.” 
It is at least certain that this Margaret and 
William Carr of Etal were contemporary,—and 
yet could Katherine have been her elder sister? 
Comparing these entries with a stone to the Karrs 
of Kippilaw (Bowers, Melrose, 1829, p. 81), the 
uncertain character of the spelling of the name 
may be noticed. T. W. Carr. 

Barming Rectory, Maidstone. 


Coitprey’s Minps a Sueet or Waite Paper 
(6% §,. iii. 228).—To Lord Palmerston is also 
attributed the ninth-article-ignoring opinion that 
all boys are born good ; which reminds me of a 
traditional saying of a Yorkshire ancestress of my 
own, who, when one of her children commended a 
playfellow to her favour with the assurance that 
So-and-so was “a good boy,” exclaimed, “ Ay, 
honey, they ’re all good boys ; the wonder is where 





all the bad men come from.” Roger Ascham in 
The Scolemaster has something very like to the 
passage Mr. MarsHatt quotes from Locke :— 
“If euer the nature of man be giuen at any tyme 
more than other to receiue goodness, it is in innocencie 
of yong yeares before that experience of euill haue 
taken roote in hym. For, the pure cleane witte of a 
sweete yong babe is like the newest wax, most liable to 
receiue the best and fayrest printing: and like a new 
bright siluer dish neuer occupied to receiue and kepe 
cleane anie good thyng that is put into it.”—Arber’s ed., 
p. 45, 
Sr. Switniy. 
In the Ethics of the [Jewish] Fathers (Pirke 
Aboth), chap. iv., occurs a somewhat similar 
passage :—“ Elisha ben Abuya* said, To what 
may he be compared who teaches a child? To 
one who writes on clean paper. And to what may 
he be compared who teaches an old man? To one 
who writes on blotted paper.” J. §. 


A Carrutary or Canons Asnpy Priory (6 
S. iii. 287).—I should think that the person best 
able to give any information on the antiquities of 
Canons Ashby is the present owner of the estate, 
especially as he is one who takes a lively interest 
in all matters of this kind, and is regarded by the 
best judges as an authority safely to be trusted. 
This is Sir Henry Edward Leigh Dryden, Bart., 
whose address is Canons Ashby, Byfield, Northants. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


This cartulary is in the possession of R. Orle- 
bar, Esq., Hinwick, Wellingborough. It was 
exhibited in July, 1878, at the meeting of the 
Royal Archeological Institute at Northampton. 


Tue Lorps Wentwortn or NETTLESTED : 
Mrs. Parmer, Ducuess or CLEVELAND (6™ 8, 
iii. 227, 271).—Barbara Villiers, born 1640, 
married, April 14, 1659, Roger Palmer, who by 
letters patent, Dec. 11, 1661, was created Earl of 
Castlemaine and Baron Limerick in the peerage 
of Ireland. The Countess of Castlemaine was on 
Aug. 3, 1670, created Baroness Nonsuch of Non- 
such Park, Surrey, Countess of Southampton, and 
Duchess of Cleveland in the peerage of England. 

H. M. Vane. 

74, Eaton Place, 8.W. 


Boox-tenpine (6" §. ii. 307, 437; iii. 196, 
217).—The lines are very well known and have 
been often printed. There is another version, 
which is perhaps to be preferred. In this the 
second verse runs thus :— 

«‘ Not that imparting knowledge doth 
Diminish learning’s store, 
But books I find, when borrowers lend, 
Return to me no more.” 


The chief point of the notice is this, “I will lend 





* The Acher of the Talmud. 
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my books to my friends, but they must take care 
of them, and not in turn lend them to others.” I 
feel the propriety of the lines, because I have lost 
books I could not replace when borrowers have 
thus lent my books to third parties. My old 
friend Sir Francis Ronalds when he lent a volume 
used to require a signed and dated “ Promise to 
return” from the borrower, which he placed on 
the book-shelf whence the volume was removed. 
Epwarp Solty. 


TaLLanp : TALLAntT: TALLent (6" §. iii. 28, 


192).—I thank CuK. for his interesting note in 
reply to this query. The Rev. Francis Tallents, 
the eminent nonconforming clergyman and author, 
was a grandson of the Philip Tallent after whose 
ancestry I am inquiring, and his history is 
pretty well known to me from the several pub- 
lished accounts of his life; but I was not aware 
that his first wife was of royal descent. From 
family notes of mine I find that Mr. Tallents was 
married four times, but that his only child (a son) 
predeceased him. The Tullents family was for 
several generations—before the senior branch per- 
manently settled at Newark—seated near and 
within the parish of Chesterfield. 

My authority for the “John Talland” was 
Glover's History of Derbyshire (Stanley pedigree). 
Iam glad to be now better informed as to the 
Stanley marriage in question. I am still in hopes 
that some other kind correspondent will help me 
in my researches indicated in the above query. 

C. T. T.-B. 

Curistmas Foik-Lore (6" §. iii. 26, 192).—In 
Guernsey and, I believe, in Normandy also the 
old people say -— 

* A Noel a ses perrons ; 
A PAques a ses tisons.” 
Meaning that if the weather is so warm at Christ- 
mas as to tempt one to sit at one’s doorstep, one 
will be driven to one’s fireside at Easter. 
E. McC—. 


Guernsey. 


“To THE BITTER END” (6 §. iii. 26, 193).— 
Perhaps your correspondent may not be aware 
of the expression “ Bend to the bitter end.” I 
copy it from Fulconer, Improved and Modernised: 

* Bitter end—the part of the cable which is abaft the 
bitts, and therefore within board when the ship rides 
at anchor. They say ‘Bend to the bitter end’ when 
they would have that end bent to the anchor.” 

I shall be most thankful for any translations from 
ancient writers on the subject of navigation. 
J. Coryton. 

Tromas Mitcuetct (6" §. ii. 288, 454 ; iii, 195). 
—Bishop Blomfield cannot be considered “a 
brother translator of the Greek drama” with T. M. 
We have no translation either of Alschylus or any 
other dramatist by Bishop Blomfield, as we have 





of Aristophanes by Mitchell. The glossaries 
appended to the bishop’s editions of five of the 
ZEschylean plays are, or at all events used to be, 
too well known to need any word from me. 

P. J. F. Gantitton. 


Booxs on Ponctvation (6 §S,. i. 177, 324; 
ii. 525; iii. 197).—Two articles on “ The Biblio- 
graphy of Punctuation” appeared in “N, & Q.,” 
4% S. iv. 512; v. 96; they give much useful 
information on the point, and lists of books upon 
the subject. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Myemonic Lives (6™ §. iii. 86, 298).-—The 
two hexameters quoted by Hic er Usique are 
much older than he supposes, for I learned them 
nearly fifty years ago. The version given ante, 
p. 298, is more nearly correct than any I have yet 
seen in print, but still needs a little mending. The 
second line should be :— 

“Tit, Phil. Héb, | Jam, Pét, | Pet, John, | John, John, 
| Jade, Révé | lation. 

F. N. 


The version of the couplet which I learned at 
school twenty years earlier than Hic ev Usique 
supposes them to have been invented by an under- 
graduate at Oxford was as follows :— 

“Ro, Cor, | Cor, Gal, Ej phé, Phil, | Col, Théss, | 
Thé«a'd, | Tim, Tim, 
Tit, Phil, Héb, | Jam, Pét, | Pét, John, | John, John, | 
Jide, Révé | lation.” 
This appears to me to be a better version than 
Hic rer Usrqvue’s, because the thrice-repeated 
John is in each case a long syllable, instead of the 
three making a dactyl—John, Jéhn, John. 
W. M. Beavrorr. 


Tre Bonytnon Fiacon: Bonytuon or Boyy- 
THON, IN CoRNWALL (6™ §, i. 294, 345; ii, 108, 
138, 157, 236; iii. 295).—When I read Miss 
Coxr’s letter in “N. & Q.,” and afterwards re- 
ceived from that lady a photograph, I was in great 
hopes that I had got on the track of the Bonython 
flagon. On communicating with Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson & Hodge, the auctioneers, I learnt that 
they sold the flagon on April 21, 1875. It was 
bought by “a Mr. Baker,” but, as “he was a 
private gentleman and paid for it on the spot,” 
they are unacquainted with his address. So 
know no more now about the present whereabouts 
of the flagon than I aid when I first wrote to you. 
Do any of your readers happen to include amongst 
their friends “a Mr. Baker,” possessing a collec- 
tion of relics of the past which may contain the 
sonython flagon? Will they please think? They 
will have my thanks. 

Jouy Lanopon Bonytnon. 

Adelaide, South Australia, 


“Urensit” (6 §. iii. 28, 214).—May it not 
be that the word is used in its ordinary sense to 
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express the ornaments, goods, or furniture of the 
church for which the rate was required, rather 
than the rate itself? Lindwood (Prov. Angl., 
lib. i., “ De Off. Archidiac.”) cites a constitution 
Abp. Stephen (Langton), in which there occurs 
“omnia ornamenta et utensilia ecclesiarum” in 
the text ; which has in the notes the explanation, 
‘Utensilia, i. ad utendum apta sive necessaria... 
et per hee utensilia intelliguntur vasa ecclesia 
quzecunque sacrata vel non sacrata” (fol. xxxvii, r., 
Lond., 1525). Ep. MARSHALL, 


A Norwicna MS. Sermon (6 §. iii. 148, 177, 
318).—In reply to CLK., my query was simply for 
particulars respecting _ author of the sermon. 
The text is from Deut. i. 16,17. I shall be glad 
if Ci K. can give me any aioe of the author. 
The sermon belonged to the Rev. J. Tayleur (an 

vestor of mine), who was a Norfolk clergyman, 

1 it has been in our family for about 120 years, 

Epwarp J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. 


Boys Executep 1x Encuanp Sixty YEARS 
Aco (6" §. iii. 148, 313).—When Royers’s Remi- 
niscerces were published, some critic (I forget in 
what journal) remarked that the young girls, whom 
the old man fancied he had seen carted to be 
executed, were really on their way to Tyburn as 
pectators. In those days an execution was a 
show, to which young and old used to flock as a 
matter of course. J. Dixon, 


Fairs on Goop Fripay (6™ §. iii. 287).— 
There was a paragraph lately in the South Wales 
Duily News relating how a fair was to take place 
in some Welsh town (I think in Caermarthenshire) 
on Good Friday, though some of the town coun- 
lors seemed ‘shocked by the idea. On Good 
, 1878, I saw a brisk fair going on in the 
little villa ce of P err: in’s P orth (( ‘orn wall , hot far 
from the curious oratory of St. Piran, known as 
Perranzabuloe (Perran-in-Sabulo In both cases 
the communities consisted mainly of Dissenters, 

ch may explain this very odd practice. 

W. A. B. C. 

“WINpDLEsTRAE” (6% §. iii. 88, 249, 309).— 
In a little book, The Scottish Covenanters, by 
James Taylor, D.D., published in Cassell’s 
“Monthly Shilling Library,” is the following 
passage (p. 89) :— 

“When the devastation wrought by the ‘ Highland 
Host’ was reported to Lauderdale, he merely remarked, 
‘Better that the west bore nothing but windle-straws 
and sand-laverocks (dog-grass and sand-larks) than that 
it should bear rebels to the king.’ ” 


ey 
rriday 
? 





Tuomas Powe Lt. 
Bootle. 


Wotves 1x Enotanp (6 S. iii. 105, 253).— 
me s Uranus does not express himself clearly. 
s I read it, he seems to imply that Mr. Harting 


5 





borrowed the paragraph which he gives from the 
James's Gazette of Jan. 21,1881. If so, and I 
hope I am mistaken, I feel it due to my friend 
Mr. J. Edmund Harting to say that British 
Animals Extinct within Historic Times was printed 
off in November, 1880, and published at Christ- 
mas, 1880. Furthermore, the words quoted by 
Mus Urranvs are not those of Mr. Harting, but 
of the reviewer in the St. James’s Gazette. 
Epmunp Waterton. 


VALenTINE’s Day (6 §. iii, 150).—The custom 
of making a collection of money on this day is not 
confined to Cambridgeshire. In the last (Bohn’s) 
edition of Brand’s Antiquities it is stated that 
“In Oxfordshire the children go about collecting 
pence, singing :— 

** Good morrow, V: ulentine, 

First ’tis yours, then tis mine, 

So please give me a Valentine.” 
But I must add that my close upon thirty years’ 
acquaintance with this county does not enable me 
to corroborate the statement. Brand rejects the 
assertion of Wheatley as unauthorized. 

Epwarp H, Marsuatr, M.A. 


Georce Joyce, Puriran (6™ §. iii. 149).—In 
The History of King- Killers ; or, the 30th of 
January Commemorated (vol. i. p. 13), will be 
found a biographical account of “ George Joyce, a 
most audacious Fanatick Rebel Saint. Jan. 4.” 
Also m ty be consulted, 

“The Rotterdam Quakers Excommunication and 
Damning of George Joyce. Who was formerly known 
by the stile of Cornet Joyce : Notorious for his carrying 
away of King Charles the First from Holmby House to 
the Isle of Wight. Faithfully Translated out of Dutch 
into English. Licensed according to Order, By Roger 
Lestrange.” London, 1671. 

Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 


Tne Menpat or Henry VIII. (6 S. iii. 169) 
mentioned by Mr. Jones is one of a series struck 
by a French artist, J. Dacier, in the last century, 
to whom the I. D. under the bust refers. They 
are when original not very rare, and I believe 
that imitations of them are not uncommon. I 
have in my own collection an imitation of the one 
of Edward IV. These forgeries are told by the 
peculiar roundness in the striking, not visible in 
originals, and it seems to me that one found in a 
dust-heap might very probably be a forgery thrown 
away. I do not remember ever having heard of 
tokens used in this way before. H. Joyce. 

“ Maunp” (6S. ii. 388; iii. 14, 278).—T have 
watched with interest the icanion in “N. & Q.” 
as to the derivation and meaning of this word, but, 
being no philologist, I have not hitherto ventured 
to intrude. Feeling, however, inclined to believe 
that no correspondent has as yet hit the right nail 
upon the head, I take upon me to suggest that 
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the word should be spelt maun—as stated by Mr. 
Storer to be the pronunciation and spelling in 


Somersetshire, a statement the correctness of 


which many years’ experience enables me to con- 
firm—and that on this point of pronunciation and 
spelling the whole question turns. In Somerset- 
shire—at all events, in West Somerset, as also in 
Pembrokeshire—the word main is in constant use 
among the country folk, both as an adjective and 
an adverb, in the sense of great, greatly, being in 
this sense pronounced maayne. The same word, 
as I conceive, though in other connexions, is also 
pronounced and spelt maun. In support of this 
view I refer again to Mr. Stoper’s communica- 
tion, containing as it does very accurate remarks 
upon the large basket (the largest in ordinary use 


in the district) known as a maun, as well as to the | 


fact that the chief hill in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the little town of Wiveliscombe is 
named Maun Down. Thus, as it seems to me, we 
have in the names of the prine ips val hill of a district 
and of the largest basket in use there pretty clear 
evidence of the home character of this old—pro- 
vincial, but not, as your correspondent R. B. 8. 
says, “nearly obsolete”—English word. I observe 
that so high an authority as Pror. SKEAT pro- 
nounces against any connexion between the word 
in question and Maundy Thursday, while, accord- 
ing to the Penny Cyclopedia, that day takes its 
name from the baskets out of which the royal dole 
used to be distributed. 

I should much like to know the root-meaning of 
the “Old Northumbrian mond.” The fact of its 
having been used, as stated by Pror. SKeat, as 
the English equivalent of xoduvos in Matt. xiv. 20 
and of ch x, in Mark viii. 8 would point to the 
meaning of a basket generally, irrespective of size 
or make or use. ‘To an Asiatic source of the 
word there appear to be weighty objections, 
among which may be named the improbability of 
a word of such an origin becoming established in 
remote Somerset, a home of old words, and, until 
the era of railways, much cut off from the rest of 
the kingdom and the outer world. Again, unless 
I am greatly mistaken, the Eastern maund is 
essentially a measure, not a vehicle. A. B. 

[Certainly a measure, not a vehicle.] 

* Mircuam wuisrer” (6 §. iii. 48, 193).—In 
this town an unearthly yell, given at the close of 
a convivial evening and as a sequel to a popular 
toast, is called a “ Leigh whisper. J. R. 

Leigh, eneutive. 

Tne Scrvname Uctow (6 S. iii, 148, 175 
197).—A clergyman of this name was living in 
Cheltenham very recently, and there are some 
persons of the name there still. 

. J. F. Gantitwon, 

Surrotk Purasrotocy (6 §, iii. 187).—I 





years ago, the use of the third person by a servant 
in speaking to his master. In Germany, and 
elsewhere on the 
address from an inferior to a superior. 
ALEX. BEaze.ey. 

[Not necessarily from an inferior to a superior. In 
Spain and Italy it is the usage of polite society, where 
the intimacy is not sufficient to warrant the use of the 
second person singular. | 


)).—In Gerard’s 
Johnson (folio 
Beard or Got 
The author says :— 


“Satsiry” (6% §, iii. 208 
Herbal, Englished by Thomas 
1633), is a description of “ Goats 
Bed at Noone.” 


, 
> 


“ Goats-beard is called in Greeke, 
Latine, Barba Hirci, and also Coma; in High Dutch, 
Bocxbaert ; in Low-Dutch, Josephes bloemen ; in French, 
Barbe de bouc and Sassi fy , Italian, Sassefrica; in 
Spanish, Barba cabruna; in English, Goats-beard, 
Josephs floure, Star of Jerusalem, Noone-ti 
bed at noone.” 


TI ayorTw) wy; im 


, } 
ie, and Go to 


The spelling of sassify may be compared with 
sassefrica, and will, perhaps, answer the query. 
Atrrep WALLIs. 
Derby. 


CuLpaBLe Emenpations (6 §. iii. 24, 193).— 
“Tricker” is the word in North Lincolnshire, 
where “ correctness ” is not aimed at. } A 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


“Trigger” is given in Dyche and Pardon’s 
Dictionary, tenth ed., 1759. What Pror. Skear 
calls the later and corrupt form nevertheless came 
into use very soon: ‘Our thoughts run nimbly 
upon such pleasant fancies like oyled wheels, and 
have need of trigging” (Flavel’s Practical Treatise 
of Fear, London, 1682, p. 78). W. C. B. 


‘YY Navat Biocrapnies (5 §. xii. 488 ; 
6" S. i. 102, 505 ; ii. 138 ; iii, 293).—May I 
G. H. P, if in any of the biographies he mentions 
there is an account of the expeditions of George 
Earl of Cumberland (seventeenth century); and in 
which of them? Some correspondent will, perhaps, 
say where the best account of this noted sailor is 
to be found. D. W 


Panurge, Forrarsnire (6 §, iii, 107).—It 
is asked what is the meaning of pan ‘in this word, 
of which the latter part is understood to be Mary. 
Your correspondent refers to the Quarterly Review, 
vol. cxxxix. p. 476, October, 1575, where it is 
said that pan is the same as the Gaelic lann, a 
church ; also that p and J are interchangeable 
Celtic. The writer’s name is not given; it may 


»| be that of some one of great knowledge and 


authority in Gaelic matters, and who may have 
some reasons for this opinion which it did not 
occur to him to give. I humbly think that this is 
a mistake, and ‘that it may have arisen in this 
way : in adopting a Celtic word, Latin sometimes 


remember noticing when in Wales, about sixteen | prefixes p, a8 plenus from lan (full) ; pater from 


Continent, it is the usual form of 
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athair; privo from reub; pro from roi; per from 
ro; piscis from iasg ; post from ais. He says that 
the Spanish lleno or leno is from the Latin plenus ; 
but this is only from the Spanish omitting the p 
in plenus, It looks as if pan had nothing to do 
with lann,a church. What canit mean? Ihave 
not been at Panmure, and do not know if there is 
any hill there ; pan might be the Gaelic beinn, a 
hill (pron. bann); but this is not very likely. 


Near Panmure is Panbride and Panlathy ; Bride | 
is St. Bride or St. Bridget ; Lathy is the shortened | 


name of a saint. It would be very interesting to 
find out the meaning of pan in these names ; they 


are like those mysterious Standing-Stones, which | 


for unknown centuries have survived their history. 
In lann, a church, / is an essential letter, and if it 
ever existed in the place-name Panmure, it would 
ye there still, Ihave looked at Robertson’s Gaelic 
Tope graphy of Scotland, and also his Historical 


— 


zveufe about the Highlanders : and Taylor's | 


Vords and Places, but Panmure is not mentioned. 
Tromas STRATTON. 


Swimuine (6 §, iii. 126).—The first of the | 
Hicroclis Phik 8 hi Facetia is — 

SY xoAaorikés KoA up Say BovAdpevos Tap 
pLikpol erviy ny opogev ovv py avacbar datos, 
EGY p11) TPwWTOV p 107) KoA vy pay. 

Hierocles, In Aur. Pythag. Carm., p. 399, Lond. 
1673. It occurs also in the more recent Philo- 


gelos, Hieroel Philagr. Facetie, ed. A. Eber- 





hard, p. 7, Berol., 1869, with a slight variation :— 
x na ‘ i ’ : 
SxoAae TUKC s ashes IWY Tapa PLLKpoV ETVLYI)' | 
w re O€ Ets vdwp py) ceived ei, €al py) pat ) 


TPwTop KaAos KoAvp av. 


In the “ critical eens ”* upon these “ facetia 
vel potius ineptise” it is remarked, “ quo tempore 
Hierocles ille et Philagrius vixerint, non magis 
constat quam cetera” (ib., p. 62). 

Ep. MArsnHatty, 


“CoMMENTARIE ON TiTUS”: 
“Acainst THE Hain” (6™ §, iii. 125).—I sup- 
pose your correspondent sent the extracts from 


the Commentarie on Titus because they contained | 
, . . , | 
the above expressions, than which, probably, none | 


are commoner in old literature; in fact they are 


both yet current, and instances of their use in 


these days are by no means rare. A few early | 


examples will be sufficient :— 
“It wolde not become them with me for to mell: 
For of all barones bolde I here the bell.’ 
Skelton’s* Magnyfycence (about 1520), 1. 1515, 

An horse because he draweth nerest to man's sense, 
and is conuersant amonges men, is therefore partaker 
also of suche myseries as men are subiecte to, As who 
not seeldome, wh iyles hee is ashamed to be ouer runne for 
- Lelle dooth tyre hym selfe.”—Prayse of Follie, 1577, 
S Viii. 


* Skelton often uses the phrase. 


“Bear THE BELL”: | 


I believe Chaucer also uses the phrase, althoug! 
I am not able just now to point to the passage. 


“To grace the vngratious, is against the haire of 1 
good wit.”—N. Breton’s Stra nge Fortunes of Two E 
cellent Princes (1600). 

“but yf that I 
may haue trvly 
goode ale my belly full 
I shall looke lyke one 
by swete sainte Johnn 
were shoron agayneste the woole.” 
Gamer Gurton’s Needle (1575 


| Boston, Lincolnshire, 

“To MAKE A LE 6% §. iii, 149).—I think 
the following quotation is almost decisive for t 
meaning of bowing the head and shoulders fo 
ward, according to the traditional pra 
Durham Cathedral and many other churches :— 


| 


** Moreover, when your altar was thus with exce 
cost decked, and garnished, to the admiration of tl 
beholders, you, Richard Hunt, Dean, calling the quir 
} men all before you, petty canons, singing-men, choris ter 
who by the statutes of the church are injoined to 
reverence by making legs to the Dean, you, I say, toid 
them, that you would have them doe reverence to tl 
Altar, you car‘de not wheth r they made legs to you o1 
no, but you bade the m be sure and make legs to the 
Altar: your self giving them an example, who, when 


you have done all y yur praiers to God upon your knees, 
»| then rising up and etanding on your feet, before y 


| 


~ | departure, you will not be so unmanerly as 
| your backe to the having not taken your lea 
God with a lowe leg to him at the Altar, which you 
make very solemnly, with marvelous devotion and 
humilitie.”—Articles against John Cosin and other 

| printed in Cosin’s Corresp. Surtees Soc., lii. p. 179, 








The words of the statute are Ad ipsum in Stall 
constitutum inclinabunt omnes majores et minores 
ecclesize ministri chorum ingressuri vel egressuri.’ 
The present Dean of Durh: im and all the cathed: 

clergy, except three of the canons who were uip- 
pointed by Bishop Baring, follow the custom so 
long unbroken of bowing towards the altar on 
leaving the choir. I suppose it was called “ makin 
| legs of because to int line the body forward the le us 
| must be very firmly planted on the ground and 
straightened as far back as they will go. So 
“bowing and scraping” is bowing forward, 
throwing one leg back in order to keep one 

balance, and in so doing scraping the foot on the 
ground. J. T. F. 

Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 





“To make a leg” seems equivalent to making 
}a bow in the present day. Thus, in the Parson 
| Wedding (Act II. se. vii.), one of the character 
“beats about with three graceful legs,” 7. e. bows. 
The phrase is supposed in the first instance to 
mean an awkward clownish mode of salutation 
among the lower class, made by throwing out the 


| right leg so that in Will Summer’s Last Will and 


5) 


| Testament we read of “ beggars making legs” after 
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being entertained. Behind the scenes it was so 
familiar, that in Chettle’s Death of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon, 1601, the stage direction to the actor 
in the margin is * Make legs.” “‘ He made a leg 
and went away,” writes Swift. And Locke ob- 
serves, “If the boy should not put off his hat nor 
make legs more gracefully, a dancing-master would 


cure that defect.” The expression in its entire | 


and original form occurs in Marlowe's Edward II 
1598, viz., ‘“‘making low leggs to a nobleman”; 
and in Dekker’s Wonderful Yeare, 1603, “ Janus 

.. made a very masterly lowe legge.” Vide Shake- 
spere, All’s Well, 11. Hudibras, pt. iii. c. i. 

352-3; Beaumont’s Letter to Jonson, E and F, 
x. » 308: Dodsley’s Old Plays, vols. xi. 509; ix. 69; 

340. Wituram Pvart. 

115, Piceadilly. 

For a full explanation of this phrase take the 
following, from Smyth’s MS. Lives of the Berkeleys, 
vol. iii., p. 855 :— 

“ For the awing of her family, (I say not regulating the 
expense sccording to the revenue,) and the education of 
youth, she had no compeer, which I could much enlarge 
in many perticulars. 1 will only mention one instance; 
that as myself in the 26th of Elizabeth (then about 
seaventeen.) crossed the upper part of the gallery at the 
Frvars in Coventry where shee then dwelt, and walked 
having a covered dish in my hands with her son's brenk 
fast, wherewith I was hastening, and thereby presented 
her, (then at the farther end,) with a running legge or 
curtesy, as | th too long to stay upon that duty, shee 
called mee » back to her, and to make ere I de} irted, one 
hundred leggs (soe to call them) at the least: and when 
I had done well and missed the like in my next assay, I 
was then to begin againe,” 

J. H. Cooke. 

Fifty years ago the proper way of saluting your 
pastors and masters was to shoot the hand up from 
below, just missing the tip of 7 e nose, bending 
the head forward, and ki kit ng right lee well | 
out behind. This was ed “d doing your obe- 
dience.” Well-trained little 1 joys are now taught 
to go through the same performance lacking the 
kick out behind, and it is, I believe, called “ m iking | 
your bow like a man,” I presume because men do 
not bow in that manner. I think the memory of | 
the old kick has something to do with the e xpres- 
sion to “ make a leg.” A. H. Curistiz. 


This ex xpression appears to be used upon very 
good authority in two ways. First, as we gene rally 
understand it now, as Johnson t ives it, “an act of 
obeisance ; a bow with the leg drawn back”: of 
which he has examples from Sh ikes speare, Butler, 
Addison, Swift. Webster’s Dictionary adds 
another, from Fuller. Secondly, Ben Jonson uses 
the words in another sense—of dancing :— 

“ Where ? are there any schools for ladies? is there an 
academy for women? I do know for men there was: 
learned in it myself, to make my legs, and do my postures.” 

The Devil is an Ass, Act II. sc. viii. 

“All things within, without them, move, but their 

brain, and that stands still! mere monsters! here in a 


chamber of most subtil feet ! and make their legs in tune 
passing the streets.”"— The Slaple of News, Act LV. ec, ii 
Epwarp H. Hanuman, M.A. 
Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


Old-fashioned dancing masters used to teach 
young gentlemen to scrape the foot along the 
ground when bowing. Thus “ bowing and scrap- 
ing” is to me a familiar saying. Can this be the 


»| making a leg your correspondent inquires after ? 


r~ Be 

In Yorkshire the phrase to “make a leg” was 
supposed to indicate the scrape of the foot which 
accompanied a juvenile or servile salutation. 

J. K. 

Gosret Oaks (6™ §, i. 256, 403 ; ii. 18, 293; 
iii. 195).—This subject was dealt with in early 
volumes of “N. & Q.,” and several interesting 
notes upon it were obtained. Although I do not 
think that these Gospel Oaks nearly always mark 
a boundaries of parishes, as Mr. Watrorp 
believes, it can safely be assumed that trees have 
fulfilled tl nat object in many cases, as mention is 
1 ften made to that effect. An extract from a 
guide to Stratford-up ym-Avon relating to a 
“Gospel Elm” which marked the boundary of 
lthe borough is given ‘in “N. & Q., 
ind in 4 §S. viii. 283, a note is made of the fall of 
la bare oak which stood just where the parishes 
ay manors of Wargrave and Hurley in Berkshire 
meet, and the writer says that such oaks often 
mark boundaries in that county. The following 
lines occur in the 502nd poem of Herrick’s Hes- 
perides, The poem is addressed “ To Andrea” :— 





”* 


tS. v. 306; 


“ Dearest, bury me 
Under that holy oak, or Gospel t 
| Where, though thou see’st not, thou may’st think upon 
Me, when thou yearly go’st procession.” 
‘| "NP: “on a — ” 
And Ebenezer Elliott, the “Corn-Law Rhymer, 
| says -— 


| 


“The great unpaid ! the prophet, lo! 
Sublime he stands beneath the G ‘yy 
It is evident from these lines that the trees were 
connected with religious observances. There is 4 
| place called Round Oak near Dudley, and another 
called Selly Oak near Birmingham. 
GeorGe Price. 

The Oak of Honour (Manning and Bray), of 
Blanch, Camberwell, and the Oak of Arnon, of 
Roeque, are of the Gospel Oak traditions. Man- 
ning and Bray, vol. iii., p. 402, say :-— 

“ Here is the Oak of Honour Hill, from a tradition that 
Queen Elizabeth once dined under an oak here, An oak 
is still growing on the supposed at, and under which, 
being within a few feet of the southern boundary of the 

parish, the 104th Psalm is sung on the septennial peram- 
| bulation of the parish, and the ceremony of bump ing 
| the minister, churchwardens, &c., is most religious sly 
observe ed.’ 

At another boundary is the Vicar’s Oak. P. ssibly 
it was hereabout—certainly at Hatcham, at the 





tune 
tC, ii. 
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Fowle Oak—where Chaucer was robbed, as Mr. 
Selby informs us. W. Renpve. 


Superstitions ABpouT Featners (6" §. iii. 
165).—That in Sussex, Surrey, and Cornwall 
game feathers in a bed are supposed to protract 
the death agony was reported by correspondents 
in the very first series of “N. & Q.” (see Choice 
Notes: Folk-lore, pp. 43, 44, 90). One of the 
writers says that Cheshire has a like belief as 
regards pigeons’ feathers ; and Mr. Henderson tells 
us that the avoidance of such bedding is among 
the superstitions which the north shares with the 
south, adding that in Yorkshire the plumage of 
the cock is also considered objectionable. “ The 
Russian peasantry have a strong feeling, too, 
against using pigeons’ feathers in beds. They 
consider it sacrilegious, the dove being the emblem 
of the Holy Spirit” (Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties, Folk-lore Society, p. 60). 

A servant hailing from March, Cambridgeshire, 
seeing peacocks’ feathers brought into her master’s 
house for decorative purposes, remarked, “ We 
shall never have no more luck now.” 
if the present craze of “esthetes” for this 
plumage will help to assure those who are afeard, 
that the feathers have really no malignant influ- 
ence. According to one of the high art charmers 
lately introduced to us by Punch, these suspec ted 
conductors of misfortune are to be bought in Ken- 
sington for a penny each. I know of a happy 
valley, far away from Babylon, where the poten- 
tiality of becoming miserable by the same means 
can only be purchased by those who will pay 
double or treble that price. Sr. Swit ry. 


One wonders 


No such superstition can exist in Scotland, as 
peacocks’ feathers are not unfrequently used there 
in farmers’ houses for decorative purposes. In a 
little romance of Tweedside, written by my- 
self, which appears in the Book of Scottish Story 
(Edinburgh Publishing Company, 1876), under 
the title “How I Won the Laird’s Daughter,” 
the parlour in Laird Ramsay’s house, “The 
Haugh,” is described as adorned with a spreading 
trophy of peacocks’ feathers over the mantel-piece 
As superstition generally lingers longest about 
farm and cotter houses, it may be taken for 
granted, from what I have said, that the peacock 


is not regarded as a bird of “omen ill” in Scot- | 


land. Danie Gorrie. 
La Belle Sauvage Yard. 
[Further replies next week.] 
Avutnors or Quorations WantTepD (6" §. iii, 
289),— 
** To griefs congenial,” &c., 
are the last four lines in the ninth stanza of Dr. Warton’s 
Ode upon Suicide, commencing thus :— 
“ Though doom’d hard penury to prove, 
And the sharp stings of hoy elesa love ” 
WiLLiaAM PLATT 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
Memoir of the Public Life of the Right Hon. John Charles 
Herries, in the Reigns of George Ill., George 1V., 
Wiliam 1V., and Victoria. By his Son, Edward 
Herries, C.B. With an Introduction by Sir Charles 
Herries, K.C.B. 2 vols, (Murray.) 
Tus Memoir is a defence of Mr. Herries against certain 
misstatements and misrepresentations alleged to have 
been made by Mr. Spencer Walpole in his History of 
Exgland from 1815, by Lord Palmerston in his A utobio- 
graphy, by Mr. Greville in his Memoirs, and by Sir W 
Napier in his History. It isa noble monument of filial 
affection, and we are bound to say that the editor abun 
dant!y proves the charges of inaccuracy and careless 
ness which he makes, But it may be doubted whether 
it was necessary to enlarze the book by a sketch of the 
whole of Mr. Herries’s public life, for, though he was no 
doubt a most valuable public servant and a very high 
authority on all financial matters, he cannot claim a 
place in the front rank of the statesmen of his day; and 
some merey should be shown to the unhappy future 
historian of the first half of this century, who, it is no 
exuggeration to sxy, will be all but overwhelmed by the 
huge masses of printed matter which have lately 
appeared in the shape of mémoires pour servir. Each 
no douht contains documents and details of great value, 
but the proportion of chaff to wheat is something amaz- 
ing. Mr. Herries’s career was remarkable. Starting in 
life as a Treasury clerk, he became successively Com 
missary General-in-chief (1811-16), Auditor of the Civil 
List (1816), Secretary to the Treasury, and M.P, for 
Harwich (1823). He was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for four months in 1827, and was repeated!y mentionel 
for that office. He became Master of the Mint (1828) 
and President of the Board of Trade (1830-1). He was 
Peel's Secretary at War during his short tenure of office 
(1834-5), and President of the Board of C ntrol (India 
Office) in the Derby Ministry of 1852. His policy and 
opinions in «flice and in opposition «re minutely d 








leseribed 
by his son, but it is to be regretted that it was not thought 
proper to give us an account of the man himself, and not 
only of the Minister. Mr. Herries was a strong Tory 
and Protectionist, and does not seem to have always bit 
it off very well with Sir Robert Peel. It is curions to 
compare his apprehensions of the evil effects of th« 
Reform Bill and Free Trade with the reality, though 
the reader should be on his guard against the very 
strong party feeling of Mr. Edward Herries, which finds 
vent in many foot notes and passing remarks. The 
most valuable parts of the book are the detailed account 
(i. 153-236 ; ii, 1-59) of the formation and dissolution of 
the Goderich Cabinet (September, 1827, to January, 
1828), derived from Mr. Herrics’s corresponderce and 
memoranda, and the narrative (i. 23-107) of the c 
plicated duties of the Chief Comn issary during the 
latter years of the great war. A very curious epiaode 
is the history (ii. 131-158) of the assumption (1815-31) 
by Great Britain of a Russian loan from some Dutch 
bankers, which will not be entire'y paid off until 1915 
In conclusion, while thanking Mr. Herries for publishing 
much valuable information, we cannot but regret that 
he has thought fit to imbed it in a mass of details, natu 
rally most interesting to himself, but of little or no his 
torical importance. 








| English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. (C. 
Kegan Paul & C».) 

| wrtunate thought that suggested thia 

| opportune anthology, and few me» could be better fitted 

| than its editor for the task of introducing it to tie 


It was certainly a fi 
} 
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Mr. Gosse has a special charm of style, invalu- 
able at all times, but indis} ensable where it is necessary 
to create an interest in a given theme. His bright | 
enthusiasm and lightly-borne research at once win the 
heart of the reader, and place him on the best of terms 
with the author. Then, like Horace, Mr. Gosse himself 
ia merosus, and speaks with the authority of a 
craftsman. Ina few gracefully written prefatory pages 
he tells us all that it is requisite to know of the history 
f ‘English ode” from Spenser to Swinburne, not 
we are glad to see) omitting to note the hitherto un- 
recognized part that Congreve played in its develop- 
Many of the poems that follow are naturally 
: but, as might be anticipated, there are also some 
hich deserve a better fame than they have received. 
ten Jonson’s nobly virile address“ To Himself,” after 
e failure of the New Jnn, can scarcely be called un- 
" miliar, but it is not sufficiently ywn, while Ran 
ph's delightful — “To 
re in the nature of a discovery. For reasons which he 
es, Mr. Goase has ‘ant no selection from Herrick, 
evertheless we cannot but regret that the charming 
‘To his peculiar friend Mr. John Wickes, under the 
of Postumus,” have not been contrasted with 
ndolph’s. On the other hand, Prior's clever paro dy 
f Boileau’s Ode sur la Prise Na 
iety among the graver utterances. But in the main 
great odes are written by the great poets; and the 
‘ontents ” proves conclusively how large a proportion 
best examples of this loftiest and most sustained 


public 


the ‘ 


ent. 


LS8IC 


K Tie 


nes 


me 


| 
| 
| 


Master Anthony Stafford” | 


uvmakes a pleasant 


English forms is due to Dryden and Milton, to Shelley, | 


ats, and Wordsworth. The final arrangement brings 
to almost immediate cor 
Death of the Duke of W 


burne To Victor Hug 


and that of Mr. Swin 
Mr. Tennyson had a 

endid national subject, which he has treated ina stately 

d memorable way; but the rushing verses of the 
younger singer show unmistakably that, when the subject 

mes, his instrument, too, andly strung. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Gosse upon this elegant little addition to 
the “ Parchment Library.” To value it rightly will be a 
test of taste, 
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Lett Pascal. Edited by John De 
(Cambridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Tue Provincial Letters are not certainly Pascal's great 
work, but nevertheless their literary excellence as well 
as the character of their contents have secured for them 
an enduring interest. At the period of the'r firat publi- 
ition in France the state of religious feeling was this. 
The rigid and inflexible school of the Jansenists was 
secking to gain a new power for religion by a recurrence 
to its first principles, reforming the doctrine without 
breaking the unity of the Church, referring all that was 
of good to the absolute sov 
irresistible in its access and results, Side by side with 
this was the old orthodoxy, content with its traditional 
faith, not denying the power of grace, but recognizing 
the freedom of the will, the value of good works, and the 
vocation of all, There was also the presence of the 
great and powerful order of the Jesuits, seeking to adapt 
the ancient faith to the necessities of modern life, having 
a supreme advantage in the perfect obedience of its 
members and the Papal faculties which it had received. 
It proposed to itself no destruction of the moral sense, 
but a reform in the method of controlling its exercise. 
Abandoning the severer aspect of religious discipline 
as suited only to particular minds, it aimed at making 
the principles of religion acceptable to all, and available 
in every condition of life by direction of the conscience. 
And an ethical laxity was the not unnatural effect of 
this. 


The Provi 


Soyres. 


nparison the Laureate’s Ode on | 





ereignty of grace, arbitrary and | 





When Pascal retired to Port Royal, the strongheld | 


of Jansenism, it was greatly in need of his support, and 
in defence of its principles he proceeded to attack the 
casuistry of the rival system of the Jesuits, as that by 
which the mora! sense was perverted and the commission 
of crimes justified. Nor did he merely propose a con- 
flict with theologians. He desired and obtained a more 
general and popular success. And soin the Letters the 
very actors in the scenes of human life and interest are 
vividly represented. And these, by their freshness of 
thought, their power of language, their force of wit and 
argument, were possessed of an irresistible charm. In 
| the first he dealt with the difficult question of 
grace, rendered more difficult still by the treatment 
which it had received from those whom he undertook to 
defend. In the rest he had an easier and more con- 
genial task, exposing the evils of his opponents’ casuistry 
in its most dangerous forms, its injury to the moral 
sense, its justification of wrong. The letters have passed 
through a variety of editions and translations, but the 
English reader has now for the first time an opportunity 
of studying them in the original under the guidance of 
so able an editor as Mr. De Soyres, and with the valu- 
able help which he supplies. Besides a carefully revised 
text, there is a preliminary introduction in which, after 
the writer's own examination of the subject, there is a 
very complete reference to the authorities who may be 
consulted for further study or the identification of his 
own statements; and after each letter there are illustra- 
tive or explanatory notes. Some passages from the 
authors cited are still unverified; we beg to offer two. 
The reference to St - Chrysostom (p. 237) is to the terms 
Kop oy and tiowy &v épev oC m ikes use of in 


three 


, which he 
the Homil ies on St. Matthew ‘ene. XV., Xxx., al. xxxi., 
, t. vii., PP. 186c, 35la. ed. Ben.); while “les lois 
memes semblent offrir leurs armes”’ (p. 292) is a trans- 
lation of “aliquando gladium nobis ad occidendum 
hominem ab ipsis porrigi legibus” in Cicero’s oration for 
Milo (c. iii. fin.). The volume has the further advantage 
of a most attractive appearance. 


Opp 


Messrs, Lonomans & Co. announce as preparing for 
publication, Vols. 1V. and V. of Ihne’s History of Rome,— 
The Bronze Implements, Arms, and Ornaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland, by John Evans, D.C.L., &ce.,— The 
Fall of the Monarchy of Charles 1., by 8. R. Gardiner,— 
and Greek and Roman Sculpture, by Walter C, Perry. 


Hotices ta Correspondents. 


H. T. E.—The words of the conundrum seem to be 
well known. 
; J. M. C, (“ Fig Sunday”).—See “N, & Q.,” 
toms 

E. McC— (Guernsey).—Thanks for your letter; 
shall be attended to. 

A. C. 8.—Forwarded, 

E. H. H.—“ Overree,” i. ¢., over the river. 

N. N. N.—Please send those of general interest. 

W. H. 8.—Yes. Proof will be sent. 

W. C. B. (Malvern Link).—Declined with thanks, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to thie rule we can make no exception, 
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